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Ives lived and in which 

David’s father had most of 
his medical practice was by no 
means one of the more wealthy 
and prosperous suburbs of the 
wealthy and prosperous city It 
was a new and raw-looking re- 
gion; many of the streets were 
unpaved, littered and weed- 
grown; and unfenced lots and 
two-family tenement houses were 
alike its characteristics; there 
were numerous billboards along 
the sidewalks; the trees were few 
in number and had grown half- 
heartedly. 

But David, returning from the 
baseball field on a hot August 
afternoon, saw nothing depress- 
ing in the neighborhood. He 
walked with his coat flung over 
his shoulder and his cap in his 
hand. He had distinguished him- 
self at the bat; he was thirsty 
and thinking of the cold ginger 
ale he would drink; he was 
hungry and thinking of the rasp- 
berries he would eat; he was 
pleasantly tired and thinking of 
an evening to be passed in com- 
fort and interest over David 
Copperfield. A gust of wind flung 
dirt and dust into his face and 
made him wonder why the wa- 
tering carts so seldom visited 
Rosewood—for such was the 
misleading name of the suburb; 
but the next moment he turned 
into a more shaded and attractive 
street and forgot his displeasure in the 
satisfaction of drawing near his home. 
He passed the Carters’ bungalow, the 
Porters’ Queen Anne cottage and the 
Jennisons’ mansard dwelling, and then 
he turned up the flagstone walk that 
led between two narrow bits of lawn 
to his father’s door. 

The house was square and gray and 
shabby ; there was a room thrown out 
at one end of the wide front porch, 
and over the door that admitted to 
this room hung a lantern bearing the 
words, “Dr. Ives.” The door and the 
window were both open, and just be- 
fore passing into the front hall David 
had a glimpse of his father seated at 
his desk in a characteristic attitude, 
with his gray head resting on his hand 
while an invisible patient recited her 
symptoms. That the patient was a 
woman David knew, because he heard 
the querulous drone of her voice—it 
was just the drone that he associated 
with his father’s numerous charity 
cases. 

In the dining room Maggie, the maid 
of all work, was setting the table for 
supper. 

“Where’s mother, Maggie?” David 


“Tw suburb in which David 


~ asked. 


“Search me!” replied Maggie, who 
looked red and hot and at war with 
the world. 

As there was obviously nothing to 
be gained by complying with Maggie’s 
request, David passed on to the parlor 
and the library, and, not finding his 
mother in either place, went upstairs 
three steps at a time. Then he saw her 
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** I’ve decided to send you away to boarding school, David. To St. Timothy’s, 


in New Hampshire ’’ 
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Chapter One. David goes away 


sitting in her room, looking disconsolately 
out of the window. So sad was the expression 
on her face that David forgot what had been 
in his mind and exclaimed: 

“What’s the matter, mother?” 

Mrs. Ives rose and came toward him, with 
her arms outstretched. 

“QO David dear, I can’t bear to have you 
go, I can’t bear to have you go!” With her 
arms round his neck she was sobbing on his 
shoulder. 

“Go where?” David was bewildered and 
distressed. “What are you talking about, 
mother ?” 

She did not immediately answer, but went 
on weeping quietly. Then she said, “I will let 
your father tell you about it. It is his de- 
cision.” 

“Then it can’t be anything so very terrible, 
mother,” David said, and he stroked and 
patted her while she clung to him. 

“Not for you, perhaps, David, but it seems 
very hard to me. It may all be for the best, 
but I don’t know—I don’t know —” 

David could not help reflecting that his 
father was always the optimist of the family 
and his mother usually the pessimist, and that 
therefore it would be desirable to await his 
father’s unfolding of the mystery. So he set 


about getting his mother into better spirits, 
which he did by tweaking her ears, kissing her 
and telling her that he did not know where he 
was going or for how long, but that, wherever 
it was, they could not keep him from coming 
back to home and mother. She was a pretty 
little woman who looked scarcely old enough 
to have such a tall and slender son, and as he 
held her in-his arms she seemed to be a kind 
of child mother—an anxious, diffident, con- 
fiding, appealing little person, with sensitive 
lips, and love in every timorous glance of her 
soft brown eyes. David looked like her and 
yet not like her; his eyes were brown and 
shone affectionately, but there was fearless- 
ness rather than timorousness in their glance; 
his lips were sensitive, but their curve showed 
a resolute rather than a vacillating character ; 
he had his mother’s wavy brown hair. Sooth- 
ing his mother, he smoothed her hair; he took 
her handkerchief and dried her eyes with it. 
“And now does this come next?” he asked, 
reaching for a powder puff. So he got her to 
laugh, and her face had brightened when he 
led her downstairs. - 

“Found her, did you?” said Maggie as they 
passed the dining room. Her tone was one of 
good-natured interest, but David did not feel 
it necessary to reply. He had reached an age 





when he was beginning to dislike 
Maggie’s familiar manners. Mrs. 
Ives admitted she was too much 
of a coward to try to correct 
them. 

As David and his mother en- 
tered the library, his ten-year-old 
brother Ralph rushed in breath- 
lessly, declaring his satisfaction at 
finding that he was not late for 
supper. “I guess you will be, if 
you try to get yourself properly 
ready for it,” remarked David, 
looking the unkempt and dirty- 
faced small boy over with dis- 
favor. Ralph thrust out his 
tongue, but when David com- 
manded him sternly to go up- 
stairs and get clean, with some 
stamping and scuffling he obeyed. 

Across the hall rose the violent 
clamor of the supper bell, which 
Maggie always rang as if she were 
summoning the neighborhood to 
a fire. David and his mother had 
just seated themselves at the table 
when Ralph came crashing down 
the stairs, bounced into the room 
and hurled himself into his chair, 
snorting and panting. 

“Gee, you do make a noise!” 
David said. 

“So do you—with your 
mouth,” Ralph rejoined promptly. 

“Boys, boys!” sighed Mrs. 
Ives, and David turned red and 
restrained the ready retort. It 
was hard, because Ralph looked 
across the table at him jauntily, 
defiantly. 

The entrance of Dr. Ives had a 
quieting effect on the provocative 
younger brother. David, glancing at 
his father, had the uneasy, vaguely 
apprehensive feeling that had fre- 
quently taken possession of him of 
late. He was always expecting, always 
hoping that his father would conform 
in appearance more nearly to the 
mental picture to which the boy con- 
stantly returned—the picture of a tall 
man, straight and ruddy and broad- 
shouldered, with laughing eyes and a 
collar that fitted his neck snugly. It 
was disappointing—it was worse than 
disappointing —to realize that his 
father’s shoulders looked thin and an- 
gular, that his cheeks were pale and 
his eyes, though kinder than ever, pre- 
occupied and less sparkling, that his 
collars were looser about his neck 
than comfort required them to be. 
David often wondered whether his 
mother had noticed it, and if so what 
she thought about it. He did not wish 
to mention it first; if she was not wor- 
rying about it already, he was not 
going to put a new reason for anxiety 
into her head. 

“Well, David,” said Dr. Ives in his 
usual cheerful voice, “have you had a 
talk with your mother?” 

“T couldn’t tell him, Henry,” said 
Mrs. Ives plaintively. “I’ve left it for 
you to do.” 

“Mother said something about my 
going away somewhere,” added David. 

Ralph looked from one to another 
while his round eyes grew rounder. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Ives, evading his 
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wife’s glance and speaking with great cheer- 
fulness, “I’ve decided to send you away to 
boarding school, David. To St. Timothy’s, in 
New Hampshire.” 

“In three weeks,” added Mrs. Ives tearfully. 

David felt a thrill of exultation and excite- 
ment, and then, because of his mother’s sad- 
ness and his father’s forced cheerfulness, he 
felt sorry. Ralph sat open-mouthed and sub- 
dued. 

“Why am I going to St. Timothy’s, father ?” 
David asked. , 

“Just what I wanted to know!” said Mrs. 
Ives. “Hasn’t David been doing all right in 
high school ?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Ives admitted. “He has. But I 
think that now he is ready for a change; it 
will be broadening and instructive. I think, 
moreover, that both he and Ralph will be the 
better for being separated for a time from 
each other. It will do David good to get out 
into a world of his own, and it will do Ralph 
good to take over some of the responsibilities 
at home that David has had. Those are some 
of the reasons.” 

Mrs. Ives shook her head forlornly, re- 
signedly. “I can’t see that they are sufficient.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Ives, “I want my boys to 
have the best there is—and to be the best 
there are. From all that I can ascertain, St. 
Timothy’s is cne of the best schools in the 
country. David already knows what he wants 
to be. He feels that he has a bent for surgery ; 
he means to make that his profession. I should 
be glad to have him model his career on that 
of the best surgeon I know—Dr. Wallace. As 
far as I can I mean to give him every oppor- 
tunity that Wallace had. Wallace went to St. 
Timothy’s School, and to Harvard College, 
and to the Harvard Medical School. So shall 
David.” 


“But Dr. Wallace’s father was rich prob- 


ably, and you are not,” said Mrs. Ives. 

“T feel able to meet all the necessary ex- 
penses, and I can trust David not to be ex- 
travagant.” 

“New Hampshire is so far away! And it 
will be so long before we see David again!” 

“We shall hope to see him in the Christmas 
vacation.” 

“Yes, of course. But I can’t help feeling 
that David will be leaving home for good; 
he will be coming back to us now only for 
visits! You don’t want to go, do you, David ?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” David said, torn 
by various impulses. “Yes, I think I do.” And 
then he jumped up and, going behind her 
chair, put his arm round her and his face 
down on hers and kissed her. 

That evening Dr. Ives had to go out on 
some professional calls; he chugged away in 
the shabby little secondhand automobile that 
he had bought three years before. “Some day, 
when all my patients pay their bills, I'll get a 
new machine,” he was accustomed to remark 
to the family. He also was accustomed to de- 
clare that he rather enjoyed tinkering the old 
rattletrap. 

Now David, sitting in the library and pe- 
rusing the catalogue of St. Timothy’s School, 
suspected that for some time he had been the 
object of his father’s many economies. Turn- 
ing over the’ pages, he resolved that he would 
justify his father’s faith: in him, that he would 
work hard and not be extravagant, and that 
he would come home showing that he had 
profited by the opportunities given him by 
the family’s sacrifice. 

While he read Ralph sat quiet over a story- 
book, and Mrs. Ives, with a-pile of mending 
in her lap, worked. at intervals and now and 
then gazed wistfully at her older boy. Per- 
haps what was now, and always had been, 
his home would never really be his home 
again. And his father and his mother, who 
had always been so near to him, would never 
be so near to him again. Tears filled her eyes 
and fell unnoticed while David and Ralph 
read; she wiped them away furtively and de- 
termined to be brave. Perhaps it was all for 
the best, and she would not begrudge any- 
thing that was best for David. But it seemed 
such a doubtful venture; David’s father did 
not look well—but she was not going to 
imagine that any more; it produced such a 
heaviness about the heart. She was going to 
try to be cheerful; she had never been cheer- 
ful enough. 

She anticipated the usual rebelliousness and 
struggle when at nine o’clock she said, “Bed- 
time, Ralph.” 

“All right, mother.” To her astonishment 
he spoke with the utmost docility; he closed 
his book at once and came over and kissed 
her good night. With the same unusual docil- 
ity he went across the room and kissed David. 
“Tm sorry you’re going away, Dave,” he 
whispered, and then he fled upstairs. 

David looked at his mother. “He’s a pretty 
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good kid,” he said. “He won’t give you much 
trouble—not more than I’ve done.” 

“You’ve never given any trouble, David.” 

“Haven't I?” He sprang up and went over 
to sit beside her. “Then don’t let me begin 
doing it now. Stop looking so troubled about 
me. That’s right, smile.” 

She did her best, remembering that she had 
resolved to be cheerful. 

Anyway, as the days passed and the time 
of David’s departure drew near there was one 
development on which his mother liked to 
dweil and from which she hoped and even 
dared to expect much. Dr. Ives had yielded 
to her persuasion and, as the first vacation 
that he had taken in years, was to accompany 
David on his journey. “A rest is all he needs,” 
his wife kept assuring herself. “A rest and a 
change—and when he comes back I won’t 
have to worry about him any more.” Dr. Ives 
had wanted her to take the trip, too, but she 
had refused. She knew that he could ill afford 
such an additional expense, and besides there 
was Ralph to look after; no doubt Maggie 
was competent to care for him, and his Aunt 
Hattie would be willing to take him in, but 
Mrs. Ives felt that the absence of his father 
would give her the most favorable oppor- 
tunity of getting on the right terms with her 
younger boy. His sense of chivalry would be 


interview disturbed him. But there was no 
escape from the fact that it did have a de- 
pressing effect. He tried to assure himself that 
Maggie always delighted in forebodings of 
trouble, but in spite of that he was half the 
time wishing that he might withdraw from 
the adventure on which his father was launch- 
ing him. Every day the expression in his 
mother’s eyes affected him as much as her 
tears could have done, every day he was 
troubled by his father’s haggard look. He had 
of course learned something about the burden 
in dollars and cents he was to be to the 
family, and he wondered if there could really 
be wisdom in his father’s decision. “It throws 
a big responsibility on me,” David said to 
himself gravely. 

He suspected that in some ways his father 
was an unpractical man and that he was often 
visionary in his enthusiasm. He had never 
forgotten how hurt he had felt once as a small 
boy when he had overheard his mother say to 
her sister, “It’s no use, Hattie; if Henry once 
has his mind set on a thing, the only thing to 
do is to give him his head.” David did not 
know what had prompted the remark, but he 
had not liked hearing his father criticized 
even by his mother. 

In those days he noticed in his father a 
nervous exuberance over the prospect, which, 





more likely to awaken where he was not 
under the surveillance of a masculine dis- 
ciplinary eye. 

David’s mother went with him to the shops 
and helped him to purchase his slender ward- 
robe. A careful purchaser she was, leading him 
from shop to shop in search of bargains, feel- 
ing with distrustful fingers the material of the 
suit at last selected, insisting on underwear of 
the thickest woolen and on pyjamas of flan- 
nel, for doubtless New Hampshire winters 
were even colder than those at home. 

David felt that he was rather old for his 
mother to be buying his clothes for him,—he 
was sixteen,—but he had not the heart to 
assert any independence in the matter, or so 
much as to intimate that he had outgrown 
the need of her guidance. 

Likewise he restrained the desire to inti- 
mate to Maggie that her criticism and com- 
ments were unwelcome. Maggie attacked him 
one day when he was alone in the library. 

“What’s all this, David, about your goin’ 
away to boardin’ school?” she asked trucu- 
lently, standing in the doorway with her 
hands on her hips. 

“Well, it’s true,’ David answered. 

“Ain’t there no good schools near home ?” 

“Yes, but not so good.” 

“Funny thing that nothing but the best is 
ever good enough for some folks.” 

David, disdaining to reply, held his book 
up in front of his eyes and pretended to read. 

“Tt’s none of my business,” continued 
Maggie in a somewhat more pacific tone, “but 
I think your pa and your ma both need look- 
ing after, and you’d ought to stay home to do 
it. Of course what it means is, it’ll all fall on 
me; things always does.” 

“Nothing’s going to fall on you; what do 
you mean, Maggie?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to talk. But anybody 
can see your pa’s been failin’ of late and is in 
for a spell of sickness, and your ma gets upset 
so easy it’s always a matter of coaxin’ and 
urgin’ her along.” 

“Father’s all right except that he’s been 
working too hard; a rest will fix him up,” 
David declared. “And mother’s all right, too, 
except that she worries.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s all all right,” Maggie agreed 
with gloomy significance. “All I can say is, 
they’re lucky to have me to fall back on. I 
can deal with trouble when it comes.” 

David disliked to admit to himself that this 


if it failed to quiet David’s doubts, served to 
convince him of the futility of questioning. 
Dr. Ives talked gayly of the interest and hap- 
piness David would find in his new surround- 
ings and of the increased pleasure they would 
all take in his vacations, told Ralph that he 
must so conduct himself as to qualify for St. 
Timothy’s when he grew older, and declared 
that for himself merely looking forward to 
the trip East with David was making a new 
man of him. 

One morning Dr. Ives went downtown with 
David in the shabby little automobile to pur- 
chase the railway tickets. As they drew up to 
the curb a tall man in a gray suit came out 
of the ticket office; he was about to step into 
a waiting limousine when Dr. Ives hailed him. 

“O Dr. Wallace!” 

“How are you, Dr. Ives?” Dr. Wallace 
nodded pleasantly and waited, for Dr. Ives 
clearly had something to say to him. 

David, following his father, looked with 
interest at the distinguished surgeon whose 
career was to be an example to him. Dr. Wal- 
lace was a younger and stronger man than 
Dr. Ives, and, so far as prosperity of appear- 
ance was concerned, there was the same con- 
trast between the two men as between the 
shabby runabout and the shining limousine. 

“Dr. Wallace,” said Dr. Ives, speaking 
eagerly, “I won’t detain you a moment, but I 
want to introduce my son David to you. 
David’s going to St. Timothy’s; I know 
you’re an old St. Timothy’s boy, and I 
thought you might be interested.” 

“T am indeed,” said Dr. Wallace, and he 
took David’s hand. “What form do you ex- 
pect to enter?” 

“Fifth, I hope,” said David. 

“That will give him two years there before 
he goes to Harvard,” said Dr. Ives. 

“Going to Harvard, too, is he?” 

“Yes, and then to Harvard Medical School 
—following in your footsteps, you see, 
doctor.” 

“That’s very interesting, very interesting,” 
said Dr. Wallace. “I must tell my boy to look 
you up; you know, I have a boy at St. Tim- 
othy’s; his second year; he’ll be in the fifth 
form, too.” 

“And he'll also be following in your foot- 
steps, I suppose ?” said Dr. Ives. 

“Not too closely, I hope,” Dr. Wallace 
laughed. “I’m very glad to have met you; I 
wish you the best of success.” He shook hands 
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again with David and again with David's 
father, then stepped briskly into his limousine 
and was whirled away. 

“That was a stroke of luck,” remarked Dr, 
Ives. “Now you won’t be going to St. Tim- 
othy’s as if you didn’t know anybody. Young 
Wallace will be friendly with you and help 
you to get started right.” 

David accepted this as probable. He asked 
if Dr. Wallace was really so very remarkable 
as a surgeon. 

“Oh, yes; he’s the ablest man we have,” 
replied Dr. Ives. 

“I’m sure he’s not a bit better than you, 
father.” 

“Oh, I’m a surgeon only under stress of 
emergency and as a last resort. The less sur- 
gery a family doctor practices on his patients 
the better for the patients.” 

“Anyway you could have been as good a 
surgeon as Dr. Wallace if you’d studied to 

” 


“Oh, we don’t know what we might be, 
given certain opportunities. That is why I 
want you to have those opportunities—the 
best. So that you can go far ahead of me.” 

“TI guess I never could catch up with you. 
And I don’t care what you say, I think you’re 
way ahead of Dr. Wallace or any other 
doctor. I’m sure you do more for people and 
think less about what you can get out of 
them.” 

“T shall have to think more about that now, 
I shall for a fact,” said Dr. Ives, chuckling 
good-humoredly. “When you come home for 
the Christmas vacation, David, you'll prob- 
ably find me turned into a regular Shylock.” 

“You couldn’t be that, and mother isn’t 
the kind that could turn you into one. If only 
you had Maggie to manage you and get after 
patients —” ; 

They both laughed. 

But in spite of all the brave little jokes, 
in spite of all the loving words and loving 
caresses, David’s last two days at home were 
painful to him and to the others of the fam- 
ily. He caught his mother shedding tears in 
secret ; he felt her looking at him with a fond- 
ness that made him wretchedly uncomfort- 
able; he received a mournful consideration 
from Ralph as disconcerting as it was novel; 
he could not help being depressed by the grim 
and relentless quality of Maggie’s disap- 
proval. In such an atmosphere Dr. Ives 
desperately maintained cheerfulness, assumed 
gayety and light - heartedness and professed 
undoubting faith in David’s adventure and a 
good deal of enthusiasm over his own share 


in it. 

The bustle and confusion of packing lasted 
far into the evening; Mrs. Ives hurried now 
to the assistance of David, now of his father; 
Ralph prowled round in self-contained excite- 
ment until long after his bedtime. It was long 
after everyone’s bedtime when David finally 
got into bed; and then his mother came and 
knelt beside him and besought him to think 
often of home and to do always as his father 
would have him do. Together they said their 
prayers as they had done every night when 
David was a little boy and as they had not 
done before for a long time; and it made 
David feel that he was a little boy again, and 
that he was glad to be so, this once, this last 
time in his life. 

The next morning the expressman came for 
the trunks before breakfast; and before 
breakfast, too, Maggie showed her forgiving 
spirit by presenting David with a silk hand- 
kerchief bearing an ornate letter D embroid- 
ered in one corner. After breakfast in the 
front hall while the family waited David bade 
Maggie good-by, and for one who was usu- 
ally so outspoken and fluent, Maggie was 
strangely inarticulate, saying merely, over and 
over, “Well, good-by, David, I’m sure; 
good-by, I’m sure.” 

They took the trolley car to the station, 
and there after the trunks had been checked 
they all went aboard the train. Mrs. Ives and 
Ralph sat facing David and his father, and 
occasionally some one said something—just 
to show it was possible to speak. David said, 
“Ralph, you’re to take care of mother while 
father’s gone,” and Ralph said, “I guess I 
know that.” Dr. Ives looked at his watch and 
said, “Well, Helen, it’s time for you and 
Ralph to get off the train.” 

That was the hardest moment of all—the 
last kisses, the last embraces, the last words. 

Then, for just a few moments longer, David 
gazed through the window at Ralph and his 
mother on the platform—Ralph looking up 
solemn and round-eyed, his mother smiling 
bravely and winking her eyelids fast to stem 
back the tears. For a few moments only; then 
the train started, and the little woman and 
the little boy were left behind. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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very stiff and quiet in her red plush seat, 

so that her pretty blue linen suit should 
not be crushed, and dreamed pictures to fit 
the two wonderful days to come. 

She had never been invited to a house party 
before, but she had read of them, and her 
ideas about them were definite. You played 
smart games like tennis and golf; big cars 
and runabouts were always ready to carry a 
gay crowd round the country; there was iced 
fruit juice waiting on a tea cart in the vine- 
shadowed depths of the loggia; and everyone 
wore the newest of white flannels or the film- 
iest of pastel-tinted organdies at the little 
evening dances. 

Billy Andrews and Jack Henley could be 
inserted as neatly into that picture as if they 
had once been cut out of it with a pair of 
scissors. By right of their positions as presi- 
dent of the junior class and captain of the 
track team the two of them belonged in the 
most romantic setting that a romantic, wistful 
freshman could fashion for them. Billy, who 
lived not far from Phyllis, drove his father’s 
big gray car past her house sometimes with a 
dash worthy of the most fashionable environ- 
ment; and Jack was tall and handsome. 

Here, too, by right belonged Dorothy, who 
lived in New York. Like Phyllis, Dorothy 
was only just past being a freshman; she was 
very pretty indeed, and her simple clothes 
had an enviable New York air. 

It was not until Phyllis came to consider 
her hostess, Laura Wilson, that she felt her- 
self at a loss. Laura was the most capable and 
popular girl in the junior class; it was a rec- 
ognized honor to be her friend. Phyllis had 
been so overwhelmed by her advances and so 
afraid that Laura would find that she was 
only a commonplace freshman that she had 
never achieved a really comfortable relation 
with her; and she was prouder of her invita- 
tion to Laura’s house party than of anything 
else that had ever happened to her. With 
more truth than she knew she supposed that 
her own lack of experience left her unable to 
imagine big, easy-going, comfortably dressed 
Laura as the centre of so gay a festivity. 

Then there were Laura’s older sister, Eve- 
lyn, who was an editor; and Hester, the 
Wilson cousin, who was dean of women in 
Weston College; and Mr. Wilson, who lec- 
tured in the winter when farming was not too 
pressing. Phyllis had never seen any of them, 
but they seemed entirely suitable figures for 
their prospective setting in Phyllis’s first 
house party.® 

“Next station, Greenough !” 

Phyllis settled her hat well down to her 
eyebrows, dusted her new bag and took out a 
fresh handkerchief and her gloves. So far as 
she knew how, she intended to be a credit to 
her hostess. 

The little station was deserted except for 
the uninterested agent. Greenough itself lay 
some little distance away down a dusty road. 
Phyllis was greatly pleased to see Billy An- 
drews descend from the other car of their 
vam and Billy appeared equally glad to find 

ler. 

“Do you want to walk?” he asked in evi- 
dent good faith. “I was over here last winter 
and know the way. It isn’t far, and it ought 
to be a pretty road in summer.” 

“Oh, I think somebody will surely come!” 
Phyllis protested in quick dismay. “Suppos- 
ing they came another way and missed us; 
and just see how dusty it is!” 

“All right,” Billy agreed amiably. “Come 
over here in the shade. We can watch both 
roads from under this tree.” He spread his 
handkerchief on the bench and Phyllis sat 
down carefully, 

“Jack said he was coming this noon,” he 
said; “only two trains each way, and he had 
to take his choice between coming early or 
coming late. We always come to the Wilsons’ 
as early as they’ll let us.” 

“Dorothy Phillips is here, too,” Phyllis re- 
plied. “She came a week ago. I suppose 
they’ve been doing gorgeous things.” 

“Here they come now,” announced Billy, 
flourishing a long catalpa pod toward a bend 
in the road. 

“Oh, no,” Phyllis contradicted him confi- 
dently ; “that’s just an old spring wagon.” 

“Absolutely; same old wagon I drove to 
Greenough myself last winter.” 

Phyllis’s indignant doubt was dispelled by 
a great waving of arms on the long, ungainly 
vehicle. Laura rode in front, driving the old 
white horse. Dorothy was beside her. An old 
kitchen rocker with a high back occupied half 


Te train was hot and dusty. Phyllis sat 
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the wagon bed and furnished a comfortable 
and picturesque seat for Jack Henley. 

Phyllis went through her greetings mechan- 
ically. She allowed them to help her into the 
wagon and seat her in the rocking-chair. The 
white horse was persuaded to turn round, and 
they were off as unconcernedly as if that were 
the way in which guests were always received. 

The rocking-chair swayed and slid until 
Billy braced himself against the end gate and 
limited its travels with a steadying foot. It 
was well built, with a wide base, and Phyllis 
realized soon that there was no danger of its 
tipping over. The old horse gave up his pre- 
tense of trotting, and Phyllis felt free to let go 
the arms of her chair. 

Laura in her slow, humorous voice was re- 
counting to Jack the story of the mysterious 
disappearance of six gallons of ice cream from 
the Y. W. Lake Geneva sale. 

Phyllis listened and watched the yellow 
touch-me-nots crowding a wayside ditch. A 
little smile caused her face to relax, and then 
it grew into a silent chuckle. 

Billy looked up with interest. 

“What’s the joke?” he asked. 

“We are,” Phyllis answered under her 
breath. 

“Oh, absolutely,” he agreed; but he seemed 
to find the joke mildly pleasant rather than 
absurd, and presently he went back to his 
placid inspection of the hills. Phyllis gazed at 
him appraisingly. Curiously enough, his dig- 
nity as president of the junior class seemed to 
be under no strain; he gave no sign of feeling 
that an automobile would befit his station in 
life more than an unpainted spring wagon. 

Twenty-five minutes of leisurely progress 
brought them up out of the hills into level 
farming country. 

“There’s the house,” said Laura. 

Phyllis scrambled hastily into her hat and 
her gloves and prepared to descend, as uncon- 
scious of her chariot as possible. There was 
the family on the steps of the wide porch. 
Laura’s mother joined them a little later. Her 
dark cotton dress had lost its first freshness; 
her hair was drawn back tight from her keen, 
homely face; but she was quite as serene as 
the others. 

Laura particularly desired that her mother 
should have a good look at the two new 


- arrivals. She took Phyllis’s arm and brought 


her very close; and Phyllis became suddenly 
aware that Laura did not care in the least 
how her mother was dressed, that she was 
really eager for her mother to like her friends. 
She felt with considerable relief that she had 
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*© I never,’’ she added with deep conviction, 
**] never had such a good time’’ 


passed inspection under the kindly eyes. Billy 
was evidently a family friend in excellent 
standing; Mrs. Wilson spoke to him heartily 
and then vanished into the kitchen. 

Upstairs in the room she was to share with 
Dorothy, Phyllis asked the anxious questions 
that had been accumulating in her mind ever 
since her invitation had come. Dorothy was 
not particularly helpful. Her answers were so 
vague and so different from what Phyllis ex- 
pected that she found difficulty enough in 
reaching her conclusions. 

“You're having an awfully good time?” 
asked Phyllis tentatively. 

“Um-m-m,” affirmed Dorothy, with great 
expression. 

“What is there happening ?” 

“ Anything,” replied Dorothy enthusiasti- 
cally. “Mary and I went over to the orchard 
yesterday morning in the rain to get some 
maiden blushes for apple sauce. Wore our 
oldest things, you know, and got soaking wet 
in the nice warm rain. I never had half so 
much fun at the shore.” 

Phyllis was hopelessly adrift. How was she 
to mark out a correct course for the next two 
days, with only a ride in a spring wagon and 
the story of a romp with Laura’s high-school 
sister to judge by? 

She went down to dinner, shy and watch- 
ful, and not even Mr. Wilson’s celebrated 
story of the “pandy” quite put her at ease. 
That strange animal had been pieced together 
from the skins of a raccoon and an opossum 
by Mr. Wilson and Jack’s father, in their col- 
lege days, and was presented with great cere- 
mony to the college museum as the rare South 
African “pandy.” Jack had never heard the 
story from his dignified father, and his glee in 
the recital was enough to lend hilarity to the 
whole evening. 

There were no maids. Mrs. Wilson, flushed 
and warm but still serene, had cooked the 
dinner with the help of Evelyn, who was as 
cool and fresh in her summer silk as if she had 
never seen a cookstove. Presently at her quiet 
request they left the dishes to dainty Cousin 
Hester and wandered out on the moonlit 
porch, where the usually silent Billy was in- 
spired to talk. He and Jack between them 
told about the last spring vacation when they 
had stayed in dormitory and scrubbed floors 
for the week at thirty cents an hour. 

A girl and a young man came up the walk 
in the middle of the tale and were introduced 
casually as the Herrons, Sam and his sister 
Margaret, from the next farm. They estab- 
lished themselves in the porch swing and lis- 
tened, as enthralled as Phyllis. Phyllis was 
building up painfully a picture of those two 
immaculate and important young men en- 
gaged in scrubbing floors and having a good 
time in spite of soapsuds and splinters in their 
hands. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Wilson appeared in the 
doorway to tell them all that it was time 


for bed, quite as if they were no more than. 


five years old, Phyllis thought. The Herrons 
laughed and strolled off down the road. By 
the time Phyllis was stowed away in her 
single cot, and the house was quiet, she was 
sleepy enough to be glad of her approaching 
dreams. They came to her along a country 
road to the jolting cadence of the spring 
wagon. It made a pleasant lullaby. 

She waked late Saturday morning. Dorothy 
had slipped out, but Phyllis found on inspec- 
tion of the dresses left hanging in the closet 
that she had probably worn her black-and- 
white-striped percale. Regretfully Phyllis left 
her new crépe smock on its hanger and took 
from her bag a gingham frock that she had 
packed for emergencies and that she had not 
troubled to take out. It looked well enough; 
but it had been made the summer before. The 
full skirt was really very unfashionable. 

From out under the wide maple trees at the 
gate came a mystifying confusion of chuckles 
and commands and shrieks. Evelyn gave 
Phyllis her breakfast on a tray, and she took 
it out on the porch to see what the excitement 





Not even Mr., Wilson’s celebrated story of 
the *‘ pandy’’ quite put her at ease 


was. At the side of the road stood the old 
white horse of the afternoon before, with a 
stout, shabby saddle on his back. Billy had 
just been successful in having the first ride 
conceded to him, and Phyllis watched him 
swing up on Whitey’s broad back and sol- 
emnly and slowly travel down the road in the 
shade of the catalpa hedge. The others came 
back to the steps and offered to help them- 
selves to Phyllis’s toast and jam. 

“You may have the next ride if Billy finds 
that the steed is safe,” said Jack, calmly eat- 
ing her two lumps of sugar. 

“Thank you just the same,” Phyllis replied 
ruefully, “but I wanted the sugar, and I don’t 
want the ride.” 

“Oh, you must,” Cousin Hester assured her 
demurely. “You always ride at these smart 
country parties.” 

Phyllis flushed and smiled; she wondered 
how many things Cousin Hester knew with- 
out being told. When Billy came ambling 
gently back she let him help her up into his 
place and waved a jaunty good-by as she jog- 
gled away. It would certainly never do to let 
even Cousin Hester see that she was disap- 
pointed in her entertainment. 

It was the sort of thing you could do at 
home. It was exactly like a little girl’s riding 
up from the field on a plough horse. It might 
be fun, but it was not the sort of thing that 
should be arranged for visitors. 

After the noon dinner it was rumored that 
they were going on a picnic. 

“We're going to the woods —to the Big 
Swing,” Dorothy explained. She named it re- 
spectiully, as if it should be spelled with capi- 
tal letters. 

“What do I wear?” Phyllis demanded 
eagerly. 

“Oh, that dress you have on,” Dorothy 
assured her. “You might wear high shoes if 
you mind getting grass seed into your shoes.” 

Phyllis regarded her crumpled gingham 
with doubt. There was the darling burnt- 
orange smock! But when they started, the 
smock still hung imside the closet beside its 
crisp white skirt ; and the water from the pail 
that she and Mary carried splashed once in a 
while on the old gingham. 

Dorothy and Laura shared another pail, 
and Evelyn wore a jingling necklace of tin 
cups strung on twine; Billy and Jack had a 
watermelon under each arm, and Cousin Hes- 
ter seemed not too burdened with a large, 
napkin-covered market basket. 

Beyond a stretch of wheat stubble came a 
half-cleared wood matted with deep blue 
grass, which they crossed to the Big Swing. 

Phyllis caught her breath as she saw it, and 
Jack tilted back his head and whistled. 

“Ts it safe ?” he asked. 

Two tall ash trees stood perhaps twenty 
feet apart, with stout branches that reached 
across to each other high aboye the ground. 
At the crotches of the branches the ends of a 
heavy rope had been knotted round the tree 
trunks; the loop hung far down between the 
trees, the longest swing Phyllis could have 
dreamed of. 

The Wilsons had no fear that it would 
break. They told Jack that Sam Herron and 
his brother had put it up last spring. Their 
tone indicated that it needed no further rec- 
ommendation. 

“Take me up,” begged Mary. She lifted 
herself into the heavy board seat through 
which the ropes passed, and waited while 
Cousin Hester gave orders. 

“All of you take hold of that rope knotted 
under the seat. Yes, it’s long enough for all of 
us and soft enough not to hurt our hands. We 
pull her back as high as we can, and then we 
all let go together. Now!” 

They pulled as if they were in a tug of war, 
and when they finally released the rope Mary 
swooped down magnificently, over and up 
again, back and forth, while the tree tops 
swayed to the pull of her weight. 

Cousin Hester came next and then Doro- 
thy. It was hard to tell whether the freshman 
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or the dean of women enjoyed it more or 
came down with pinker cheeks. 

Then it was Phyllis’s turn; to her disgust 
she found herself shrinking. She was afraid of 
that giant swing. She tried to call Laura, but 
Laura was busy fishing, grasshoppers out of 
the pail of water, which she had left uncov- 
ered. There was nothing for Phyllis to do ex- 
cept swing herself into the high seat with cold 
hands, a dry mouth and dangling feet that 
prickled nervously. She was ashamed of her- 
self, but she could not put on the nonchalant 
air that even Mary showed. She balanced 
herself in the exact centre of the seat, clutched 
the ropes tightly with both hands and felt 
herself going up and back until she knew that 
in another second she must slide out. 

Then — 

Down and across and up again until her 
toes almost touched the leaves of the walnut 
tree in front of her! It was glorious. She had 
never known anything like the delicious thrill 
of fear as she was pulled up, or like the down- 
ward flying rush. It was hard for her to wait 
patiently for her turn to come again. 

The shadows lengthened until the whole 
grove was shady. Evelyn brought up the 
market basket, open to display stacks of thin, 
hard ginger cookies and sandwiches of brown 
bread and cheese. They cut the watermelons 
and ate heartily. Billy and Jack proudly dis- 
played blisters on their palms, and Phyllis re- 
pressed her lingering hope of another swing 
after supper. 

She walked back with Cousin Hester; each 
had one handle of the market basket, in which 
a few cookies were stilksliding round. When 
they reached the fence Phyllis paused for a 
last look at the swing. 

“You wouldn’t think there was so much 
excitement in just a board and a rope, would 
you?” said Cousin Hester. ; 

Phyllis smiled wisely and surprised Cousin 
Hester by saying, “Maybe it’s because it’s a 
Wilson board and a Wilson rope. I never,” 
she added with deep conviction, “I never had 
such a good time.” 

Her hair fell in wisps round her face, her 
nose was sunburned and unpowdered, and a 
long grass stain marked her elbow; but she 
was completely happy and unconscious of 
herself and very good to look at. 

The long rise and fall of the swing rocked 
her to sleep that night; it was the first thing 
in her mind when she waked in the morning 
and saw friendly maple leaves brushing her 
window screen. She wondered what the day 
would be like, but she knew that it would be 

ood. 

3 It was to be a quiet Sunday. She found her- 
self driving to church in the Wilson carriage, 
with its old-fashioned canopy top, drawn by 
two fat farm horses. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
filled the front seat very full indeed; Dorothy 
in dark blue Swiss muslin, Laura in soft silk 
of no particular style and Phyllis in irre- 
proachable white were squeezed, all three, 
carefully into the back. 

“Where are your sisters and Cousin Hes- 
ter?” Phyllis asked with misgivings. “They 
didn’t stay at home to get dinner for us, did 
they ?” 

“They’re all right,” said Laura. “Cousin 
Hester thought she had better stay; but the 
Herrons are to stop for Evelyn and Mary and 
pick up the boys on the road.” 

“There they are!” cried Dorothy, as a long 
car slid smoothly past them with a flutter of 
handkerchiefs. Phyllis retired into thoughtful 
silence. She wondered whether in Laura’s 
place she could have refrained from mention- 
ing the Herron automobile before. Appar- 
ently Laura had not thought of it. 

“Let’s go driving,” suggested Laura late in 
the afternoon. “We can take the phaéton. It’s 
too ramshackle to display in the daytime, but 
I reckon that the moonlight won’t show it up 
too much. It still holds together, and it’s com- 
fortable.” 

Phyllis agreed heartily to the phaéton, sight 
unseen; to her delight she found herself as- 
signed to it with Laura. Dorothy and Jack 
and Billy took the carriage; and Sam Herron 
appeared in the most “knowing” of white 
flannels, with the evident understanding that 
Cousin Hester was to come with him in his 
high cart. 

Phyllis surveyed the procession from her 
humble station at the rear. 

“T think,” she volunteered quite irrele- 
vantly, “I'll give a party myself next year. I 
never thought I could before.” 

“Great,” said the older girl. 

“There’s the river, and we have a boat. And 
I know Billy would want to bring his canoe. 
We don’t have a big swing,” she added, with 
her eves twinkling, “but we do have a spring 
wagon. That ought to do almost as well.” 

“T told mother you were that kind,” said 
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Laura. “She thought you might not like that 
ride, but I told her you would. I was glad 
father hadn’t decided on his new car yet. It 
would have spoiled half the fun.” 

“Wouldn't it!” Phyllis agreed honestly. 

They drove on in complete understanding. 
At a crossroads grocery store and restaurant 
Billy and Jack treated them all to thick sau- 
cers of pink ice cream full of lumps of salty 
ice, and then they drove slowly homeward. 

Phyllis came down the next morning, trim 
in her linen suit. Before the mirror upstairs 
she had put on her hat, but on second 
thoughts she had taken it off and now carried 
it swinging in her hand as she walked. 

“My hair joggled down so the other day I 





‘WT SEE water!” The speaker, a fortune 
teller at a church fair in a country 
town in Ohio, gazed intently at George 

Eastman’s broad palm. “I see water in your 

path and—and—a dark man. You must be- 

ware of both.” i 

“How much water, and how dark is the 
man?” asked Herm Marsh, George’s com- 
panion, who stood impatiently waiting near 
by. “We’d better be on the way and meet the 
feller and get it over with.” 

The fortune teller restrained a desire to giggle. 
“You will meet with many hair-raising ad- 
ventures and will often despair, but you will 
come out all right in the end. Twenty-five 
cents, please.” j 

George paid. the bill, and he and Herm 
wandered toward their touring car. 

“You better put on your rubber boots to 
wade the water,” said Herm. “But the dark 
man is a kind of puzzler; a can of white paint 
is the only remedy for him.” 

“This is a beautiful little village here on the 
edge of the river, and I’d like to camp and 
rest a while,” said George. “See that ferry 
down there on the river and that cliff over 
across with all those colored rocks; it’s a 
regular picture. I’m going to camp at the foot 
of the cliff on that patch of green grass.” 

“Looks damp to me,’ was Herm’s com- 
ment. 

“There you go!” complained George. “I’d 
ought to have criticized the place, and then 
you’d have thought it fine. Of all the con- 
trary —” 

“You needn’t take our partnership money 
to pay for that fortune,” said Herm. “I’m 
going to see that you don’t.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, be- 
grudging a quarter to the church. This looks 
just like the Happy Valley —you know,—the 
place we saw in the play the other night. It’s 


‘been a wonderful fine day, too. 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of the earth and sky; ‘ 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die.” 


George had taken his hat off and was gaz- 
ing down the river toward the setting sun. 
His eyes had a rapt expression. 

Herm looked fearfully at him for a mo- 


.ment, then nudged him. “Wake up! It’s your 


turn to drive onto the ferry. Come on; the 
alarm clock just went off.” 

Running the car carefully onto the ferry- 
boat, George set the brakes. 

“This river is just like a ribbon of silver, 
unwinding between these banks of green and 
gold,” he said “I haven’t seen a more quiet, 
peaceful, resting place since we started.” 

“Gold?” queried Herm, glancing along the 
banks. “The pastures are green all right, but 
—oh, yes, them cowslops! I’ll pick us a mess 
of greens.” 

George started off the ferry, going slowly 
to avoid injuring the pedestrians. Suddenly 
the front wheel struck something that flat- 
tened. Then, as they looked down, startled, a 
colored man gave a frightened yell; a stream 
of some clear liquid had struck him under the 
chin and drenched him from head to foot. 

“You’ve run over his kerosene can and 
flattened it!” shouted the captain of the craft. 
“You ought to be careful. That cork just 
naturally blew out of the top and soaked him 
all over with the plaguy stuff!” 





thought I’d not wear my hat,” she explained 
to Billy as he took her bag. 

“Better put it on,” he advised her in 
brotherly style. “Mr. Wilson’s using all the 
horses this morning, and Sam Herron is 
taking us to the train in his car. Your hair 
will all blow down.” 

Phyllis gazed at him with the air of one 
who has been deprived of a promised gift. 

“T thought we should be going in the spring 
wagon,” she protested; and then she began to 
laugh. 

“What’s the joke?” asked the patient but 
puzzled Billy. 

“TI am,” said Phyllis promptly, “but not the 
same joke I was three days ago.” 
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“What’s his can doing in front of our 
wheels?” asked Herm. “That’s what I’d like 
to know.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the captain. “He’s a 
foolish feller; don’t always use good judg- 
ment about such things.” 

They drove on, leaving the man gesticulat- 
ing violently at the captain and evidently 
blaming them for the accident. 

“There’s your dark man!” hissed Herm, 
pointing back. “Beware!” 

“ Piffle!”” snorted George. “There’s the 
water, too—in the river. It hasn’t hurt us 
none.” 

They pitched their little tent in the shadow 
of the cliff, inflated their pneumatic mattresses 
and passed a quiet, restful evening; that is, 
they had only four or five squabbles in place 
of the almost continuous wrangling that usu- 
ally went on between them. 

The night was clear when they went to 
bed, but very soon Herm remarked that rain 
had begun to fall. And of all the rains they 
had ever experienced they soon agreed that 
this was the worst. The water fell on the 
double roof of the tent in a steady roar. But, 
strangely enough, it did not flood the floor 
to any great extent. 

“ ‘Sweet day’!” said Herm, huddled on his 
mattress. “ ‘So cool, so calm, so bright’!” 

“Listen!” said George. Two men were talk- 
ing immediately in front of the tent. 

“What’s the foolish one playing his hose on 
that tent for?” they heard one of them ask. 

“Mighty funny,” came the reply of the 
other. “But I ain’t got no call to find out, 
I reckon. He’d just as soon turn the hose on 
me as not.” 

“It’s the dark man getting even with you 
for smashing his kerosene can,” said Herm. 
He pulled open the fly of the tent. The sky 
was full of stars. He dashed out. “It’s coming 
from the top of the tormented cliff!” he 
yelled. “He’s got the hose turned on us!” 

They ran out and dragged the whole camp 
down the road a few rods and through a gate 
to a point where they were out of reach of 
their unseen tormentor. Then they pitched 
camp again by the light from their head- 
lights. Soaking wet, they glared at the cliff. 


** Not on your life!’’ 
e yelled. ‘‘ I’ve 
hooked a fish’’ 
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“There!” grunted Herm. “I’m going to be- 
waré of water and dark men until morning if 
they’ll let me. Everything we’ve got is wet as 
sop; oh, this is Happy Valley all right!” 

George was speechless with anger; but as it 
was a very warm night in midsummer they 
did not suffer much from their wetting and 
soon fell asleep. It was lucky indeed for them 
that they did not know where they had 
moved. Peaceful indeed was their slumber! 
George rolled and tossed until his head was 
partly outside the tent, and the single long 
wisp of hair that habitually hung down over 
his forehead was standing out straight. 

He snored so loud that in the early dawn 
he attracted a curious and hungry prowler to 
thé spot. Herm was awakened by a terrible 
commotion. The little tent seemed tottering 
to a fall; two wildly waving legs were tossing 
in the blankets, muffled yells and hoarse 
grunts came from no one could have told 
where. 

Herm dashed into the thick of the fray, 
but to no purpose until he ran outside. There 
he saw a large pig tugging at the wisp of hair 
on the top of George’s head. He gave the ani- 
mal a swift kick that sent it squealing. 

“He took it for a carrot top!” Herm 
shouted a moment later as he held George by 
main force. “You’ve no right to kill that pig 
at all. Anybody that will camp in a pig lot 
ought to have all his hair pulled out!” 

Having cleared up the wreckage, they 
moved into the road and sat down miserably. 

“The dew has wept your fall to-night, all 
right,” said Herm mockingly. “Been drowned 
out and chawed by a pig, both the same night. 
Got about as low as we can git, sleeping in a 
pig lot.” 

“You and the pig had quite a rumpus biting 
and kicking one another!” growled George. 
“He needn’t have been so mad about your 
sleepin’ in this lot; you’re just as good as he 


“Happy Valley,” murmured Herm. “Rib- 
bon of silver,” he added, looking at the cold 
fog that rolled up from the river. “I’m goin’ 
re and get a decent breakfast to pay for 

is » 


After the sun rose that was what they both 
did, and when they stood on the curb after 
the meal they were almost cheerful. 

“What’s the gang in front of the hardware 
store ?” asked George suddenly. “Let’s go and 
see. 
A fine, twenty-pound fish was in the win- 
dow, and a placard near it offered a fifty- 
dollar prize for the best fish caught with 
tackle purchased in the store. The contest was 
to end on August 1. It was then the thirty- 
first day of July. 

“This is the last day, ain’t it?” said George 
as he started to enter the store. “I’m going to 
put in a day fishing to pay for last night.” 

Herm protested vehemently, more on gen- 
eral principles than for any special reason; 
but nevertheless he and George were soon 
seated in a boat on the river and dangling in 
the water the tackle they had bought at the 
hardware store. 

People kept coming to the river until the 
banks were lined with them. Apparently every 
available boat was in use. Some people even 
rode back and forth on the ferryboat and 
trailed their fishlines behind them. The ferry- 
boat was a little old-fashioned “contraption” 
that was pulled back and forth with ropes by 
an engine on the bank. Suddenly the men on 
the ferryboat began pulling in fish. When the 
crowd noticed their success the ferryboat was 
loaded to capacity with enthusiastic fisher- 
men on every trip. 

George pulled up the anchor. “I tell 
you! We'll follow that boat and try our 
luck.” 

“We can’t do much worse than we’re 
doing here,” said Herm. “All I do is to 
teach worms to swim.” 

“My worm doesn’t seem very enthu- 
siastic,” said George. “I don’t believe 
he’s doing his best.” 

Herm rowed, and George deftly threw 
his hook into the wash of the boat, for 
that seemed to be the lucky point. They 
made one or two trips without result. 

“You must have poison on that hook,” 
was Herm’s comment. “You’ve even hoo- 
dooed everyone on the ferry. No one 
there is catching anything now.” 

He was interrupted by George’s giving 
a convulsive yank to his pole, the tip of 
which had been dragged below the sur- 
face. “I’ve got one!” he shouted. “I’ve 
got one!” 

Herm gave one look. “Got one, you 
boob! You’ve hooked on to the ferry 
cable. Let go!” 

George held on like grim death. 
“Not on your life!” he yelled. “I’ve 
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hooked a fish, and it’s a mighty big fish, too. 
He’s almost pulling my arms off.” 

Their boat was moving through the water 
at exactly the same speed as the ferryboat, 
except that the ferryboat was going one way 
and their boat was going the other. Loud 
guffaws rose on every side. 

“Great grief!” cried Herm angrily. “Can’t 
you see that you’re making a holy show of 
yourself for more’n a hundred people?” 

“Pull hard, mister; maybe you can break 
it!” jeered a small boy on the bank they were 
rapidly approaching. 

“Tt’s a fish!” yelled George heatedly. 
“More’n five foot long; I saw him!” 

“More’n five hundred foot long,” Herm 
corrected him. “Five hundred foot long and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter.” 

“He’s got a wire hawser for a line!” shouted 
some one. “And an anchor for a hook!” 

“That fish’ll make fine eating!” some one 
else shouted from the boat through his cupped 
hands. “Be an awful job to fry it so it is 
tender, though.” 

George started to retort when the boat 
struck the mud flat near the shore, and he 
fell headlong into the ooze. 

“Now will you let go?” demanded Herm 
as George, still hanging to the fish pole, wal- 
lowed helplessly in the mud. “Will you let go, 
or will you be dragged right up to that en- 
gine ?” 

The engineer appeared on the bank. “I’ve 
shut her down. The ferryboat’s in the slip on 
the other side of the river. What’s the matter ? 
Your anchor rope foul the cable?” He no- 
ticed the fish pole and laughed. “I’ve been 
here on this job for ten years, and I never 
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saw the beat of that. I hope the fool killer 
don’t come along, because if he should happen 
by there’ll be a funeral right here.” 

George rose from his muddy wallow dnd 
flung himself full length into the water close 
to the shore. He clutched frantically at some- 
thing, struggled a moment and then slowly 
tugged the head of a monstrous fish out 
before their astonished eyes. 

“A muskellunge!” yelled the engineer, danc- 
ing round a moment and then leaping in to 
help. “If it weighs a pound, it’s over a hun- 
dred and fifty!” 

It took George, Herm and the engineer, all 
three, to subdue the monster, disentangle the 
fishline from the cable and drag the fish 
ashore. They stood gazing at it and clawing 
the mud off their persons in handfuls. 

“This is an awful nice little town,” said 
George emphatically. “It’s one of the finest 
little rivers I ever saw in my life. The water’s 
gone down six or eight inches since I pulled 
that feller out, but it’s still deep enough. I 
like the town and the people in it, too.” He 
walked round his prize. “I like them so well 
that I’m goin’ to stay another day and enjoy 
myself, and after that I'll sell my fish.” 

He gazed pensively at Herm, who was en- 
viously gazing at the monstrous fish on the 
ground. 

“Happy Valley,” he murmured. “ ‘Sweet 
day, so cool, so calm, so bright.’ Say now, 
can you think of a single thing that ails this 
neck of woods?” 

Herm was silent as the two of them thrust 
a pole through the gills of George’s squirming 
prize and, followed by a mob of men and 
boys, started for the hardware store. 


THE SILVER RIDGE 


COBY Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Five, in which Tom waits in ambush 


BOUT noon the next day Tom parted 
from Charley at the beginning of the 
long portage. To that point the Indian 

had accompanied him in order to set him on 
the right path; now without a word of fare- 
well he turned and started back on foot, 
making a bee line for the home clearing. 

Charley had pointed out the remains of an 
old trail that led to the Wawista River. Along 
that Tom was to go two miles due north. Ex- 
cept for the canoe Tom did not have a heavy 
load to portage; it made scarcely fifty pounds 
even with his duffel. He shouldered it and 
started with a light heart. 

But fifty pounds is a good deal to carry 
over two miles of rough ground, especially for 
a man who has no tumpline. Tom had to sit 
down and gasp for breath several times before 
he came to the end of that two miles finally 
and, breaking through a dense growth of wil- 
lows, saw a river, a broad, slow stream wind- 
ing away toward the west. 

He left his pack in the low fork of a tree 
and went back for Charley’s canoe. It was not 
very heavy, but it was awkward to carry, and 
it made it hard for him to see the road. Fre- 
quently it caught in the undergrowth. He lost 
the trail finally and had to drive straight 
ahead, so that when he came out on the bank 
of the river he did not see his baggage and 
Hrs not know whether it was above or below 
ilm,. 

Launching the birch canoe, he went first 
downstream and then upstream for half a 
mile before he discovered the baggage. Then 
he was startled to see that it was not where 
he had left it. From the fork of the tree 
where he had put it it had been carried a 
hundred feet into the thicket. But it was not 
damaged, and he soon satisfied himself that 
nothing was missing. 

His first idea was that a bear, attracted by 
the smell of the pork inside, had started to 
carry it away. But he reflected that a bear 
would surely: have ripped it open at once. 
The incident puzzled him, for a cache in the 
Wilderness is sacred to all voyageurs; no hon- 
est man would have touched his goods. He 
decided the culprit must have been an animal, 
and he looked closely for footprints. Charley 
might have found traces of the marauder, but 
a find no signs that he could under- 
stand. 

_ Giving up the search, he piled his dunnage 
into the canoe and started down the river. 
The incident left him with a queer, uneasy 
feeling that he could not shake off, and he 
found himself continually glancing over his 
shoulder. He never saw anything, however, 





except the long line of the water and the 
impenetrable woods that lined the shores. 

Floating down the river was easy. The cur- 
rent ran smooth and strong, and he made 
good speed; yet at sunset he had not reached 
the point where it joined Fish River. Charley 
had told him that he should reach it that 
night, but he had lost time on the portage. 

It was a fine, warm night, and he needed 
no shelter. Selecting an open bit of shore, he 
built a fire, boiled tea and ate his luncheon of 
hard bread and fried pork. For some time he 
sat by the blaze, reluctant to lie down, but at 
last he rolled himself in his blanket and tried 
to sleep. 

He dozed now and again, but each time he 
awoke with a nervous start. Clear starlight 
was overhead; the dense spruces were inky 
black. In the silence of the night the river 
seemed to roar. He got up at last and put 
fresh wood on the fire. It flared suddenly, 
and he thought he heard a startled stamp and 
rush through the dark thickets—probably it 
was a hare. 

He was extremely tired and wanted to 
sleep, but sleep did not come to him until 
long after midnight. He awoke to find the 
sun shining in his face. He jumped up anx- 
iously. He was reassured on finding every- 
thing round the camp just as he had left it; 
and now in the daylight his fears of the night 
before seemed unnecessary and foolish. Never- 
theless, while the breakfast kettle was boiling 
he went into the thickets to discover if he 
could what had made the noise that he had 
attributed to a hare, and there he found— 
was it a bear track or the print of a mocca- 
sined foot ? 

He could not be sure, nor could he follow 
the trail for any distance. How he wished 
that he had Charley’s skill in trailing. They 
were bear tracks, he decided, and, angry at 
himself for his nervousness, he went back to 
his fire, drank his tea and launched the canoe. 

But the uncanny sense that something or 
some one was on his trail remained with him. 
It seemed as if a pursuer were just round the 
latest bend of the river. A dozen times he 
looked quickly back, but the water shone 
empty in the sun. 

Shortly before noon he arrived at the 
mouth of Fish River, which he recognized 
from Charley’s description. .Up that stream 
a day’s journey or so were Roswick and 
Uncle Phil and the end of his troubles. As he 
swung the head of the canoe round against 
the swifter current of the inrushing stream 
he looked quickly back. The thing was be- 
coming a habit! He frowned thoughtfully. 
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** None of that!’’ yelled Tom. 


“I’m going to settle this and be done with 
it,” he said to himself angrily. 

He dragged the canoe ashore and hid it. 
Taking his rifle and ambushing himself well 
out of sight under a copse of spruces, at the 
junction of the two rivers, he settled himself 
to wait. He was tired of the suspense, tired of 
being nervous over nothing. He would wait 
until he knew. 

Time went by. A mink ran along the shore 
and plunged into a log heap. Three wild ducks 
came down not twenty feet away and swam 
round, dipping their heads under water to 
feed. He had been there a long while and was 
debating whether to shoot one of them for 
fresh meat when the ducks suddenly splashed 
into flight and went off over the tree tops. 

Tom’s heart thumped as he caught a 
glimpse of a canoe coming down the Wawista. 

In it was a solitary man who handled his 
paddle with the skill of a practiced voyageur. 
At fifty yards Tom distinguished the glint of 
fox-colored hair under the man’s cap. The 
man paused at the fork of the river, held the 
canoe balanced while he looked each way and 
then, as if by instinct, turned and followed 
Tom’s route. The canoe, hugging the shore, 
came within ten yards of the ambush. 

Tom, throwing his repeater to his shoulder, 
leaped to his feet. “Halt!” he shouted. 

McLeod dropped his paddle and reached 
swiftly for the gun behind him. 

“None of that!” yelled Tom. “Hands up! 
Quick, or I'll shoot! Now paddle in this way 
—slow !” 

McLeod glared into the muzzle of the rifle 
and hesitated; then he forced the canoe close 
inshore, where it hung in the slack water. 

“You’ve been following me,” said Tom. 
“You tried to burn me out, tried to steal my 
pack. What are you up to?” 

“You’ve got to clear out of there!” McLeod 
exclaimed wrathfully. “You ain’t got no more 
right to that there homestead than that Injun 
boy of yourn. I was there first. If there’s any- 
thing in it, I’m going to git it.” 

“Maybe neither of us’ll get it,’ Tom re- 
plied. “Uncle Phil Jackson has the rights to 
it until July at any rate. I know where he is. 
It isn’t over twenty miles from here, and he 
and the boys will be back there with me in a 
week. You haven’t got the ghost of a show, 
McLeod. Drop it and go back home. There’s 
lots more land for you.” 

“You'll never bring them boys back!” Mc- 
Leod muttered, but apparently somewhat 
dashed by the news. 

“We'll see!” retorted Tom. “I’m going to 
stop you from following me, McLeod. I don’t 
want to shoot you. If I take your grub or 
your gun, you might starve. I ought to shoot 
your canoe full of holes.” 

But he hesitated to do it, for he knew that 
it was a terrible thing to put a man afoot in 
such a wilderness; very likely it would mean 
death. 

“Throw me your paddle!” he ordered at 
last, and the man tossed it ashore. “It’ll take 
you some time to make another,” Tom added; 
“and I guess you'll never catch up when I 
have that start. Good-by !” 

He shoved the canoe into the current with 
a long pole, and it went drifting and turned 
helplessly downstream. When McLeod was 
about a hundred yards away he snatched up 
his gun and fired both barrels. 

Tom heard the buckshot rattle round him, 
and he fired back by instinct, without taking 
aim. The duel was bloodless. McLeod’s canoe 
went out of sight behind the trees. 

Tom launched his canoe with a sense of 
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** Hands up!’”’ 


triumph and went on, feeling infinitely re- 
lieved. McLeod could never catch up with 
him now before he reached Roswick; but he 
felt an increased impatience to reach his 
cousins and gain their support. 

But to travel up the Fish River was not 
easy. It was a smaller river than the Wawista 
and more broken with rapids. In going up 
swift water he had to discard the paddle for 
a pole sometimes for an hour together; and 
the portages were so frequent that he thought 
he walked almost as much as he floated. The 
amount of rock and gravel in the stream and 
on the shore showed that he was getting out 
of the “clay belt” and into the rugged mining 
country of the west, the district of gold and 
silver. 

That was a sign that he was nearing the 
end of his journey, but he knew that it would 
take him at least another day to reach the 
Roswick camp. All that afternoon he pushed 
on, “bucking the river,” paddling, poling and 
carrying, until just before sunset the appear- 
ance of a formidable rapid discouraged him. 

He had gone far enough for the day. But 
after he had landed, he decided to carry the 
canoe and the outfit up to the head of the 
rapid and camp there, so as to be ready for 
the start in the morning. After a short rest 
he made the portage, unpacked his supplies 
and lighted a fire. Then it occurred to him to 
get some fresh meat for supper; he was grow- 
ing tired of fat fried pork. 

He turned away from the river, into the 
woods. Usually it was easy enough to find 
small game, but on that occasion he wandered 
round for a full half hour and then missed his 
shot at a grouse. Disgusted, he turned and 
walked parallel with the river, but his bad 
luck lasted; he found no game, and the dusk 
was deepening. Veering out to strike the shore, 
he found himself a long way below the rapid 
and began to walk rapidly upstream. 

Just below the rough water he stopped 
with a shock. There was a canoe at the shore, 
a battered canoe that hé recognized easily. 
The next glance showed that no one was near 
it. Rage boiled up in him at McLeod’s per- 
sistent trailing, and he was annoyed at him- 
self for not remembering that McLeod had 
been sure to have a spare paddle. This time 
he would cripple him effectually. With a 
strong shove he sent the canoe far out into 
the stream, where it went whirling rapidly 
down. Now he could deal with the owner 
when he came back. 

Then he froze with a sudden conviction of 
what McLeod was doing. He started to run 
up the shore, but had not gone halfway to 
his camp before a canoe—his own canoe— 
appeared shooting down the broken water. 

McLeod was in it, steering with magnifi- 
cent skill through the rapid, and he did not 
risk a single glance aside, even when Tom 
whipped up his rifle and fired desperately. It 
was like shooting at a flying duck. In vain did 
Tom pump the lever. The canoe shot past and 
was down in the tail of the rapid and almost. 
out of sight before Tom had emptied his 
magazine. McLeod swung his paddle high, 
and Tom heard his faint whoop of triumph. 

Tom half started to run after him; then he 
checked himself and hurried back to his camp. 
But he knew too well what he would find. 

The fire had burned almost out. The kettle 
was gone, his blankets—everything. He had 
nothing left except what he carried. Horror- 
stricken and for the moment half dazed, he 
looked round him at the darkening wilder- 
ness. It had turned sinister, murderous. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Russian soviels have compelled doctors, 
lawyers and other trained professional 
men to work in the streets 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OPPORTUNITY is two willing hands, one 
alert brain and one strong will. 


Though One may find a Truth unknown before, 
To teach that Truth to All needs many more. 


SUCCESS consists in finding the shortest 
line between two points: where we are and 
where we want to be. 


AMONG THE FUR POSTS of the far north 
there has been for-years a tradition of a great 
herd of buffaloes somewhere in the Macken- 
zie River basin. Indians have come in with 
stories of remote valleys black with the graz- 
ing hosts, but no white man had seen them. 
A civil engineer who has recently spent many 
months in the Mackenzie region reports that 
he saw the herd, which he estimated to con- 
tain perhaps a thousand animals, and that 
Indians told him that they knew of another 
herd as large, farther north. 


ONE GREAT DRAWBACK to long-distance 
transportation by motor truck has been the 
loss of time occasioned by the driver’s having 
to sleep at night. Freight shipped by rail trav- 
els day and night. A Brooklyn transfer com- 
pany has solved the problem with a specially 
designed truck that has sleeping quarters for 
the driver and a helper who handles the 
truck while the driver sleeps. There are spe- 
cial searchlights for travel at night and ac- 
commodations for extra gasoline, oil, water, 
spare tires and skids for soft ground. Thus 
equipped, the truck can travel as uninterrupt- 
edly as a freight train and faster than any 
except a special freight. 


WHAT OTHER LANGUAGE ever spoken 
by man can compare in richness of opportun- 
ity with English! Take, for example, these 
words: self-conceit, self-assurance, self-suffi- 
ciency, self-complacency, self-will, self-confi- 
dence, self-esteem, self-reliance, self-respect. 
All of them express something of a man’s 
mental attitude toward his own abilities and 
achievements, yet with what various and del- 
icate shades of meaning! As they are here set 
down they form almost a progressive series 
from the neutral or mildly condemnatory 
to the worthy and desirable. There are both 
racial psychology and history in that list. 


A VERY LARGE NUMBER of the crimes so 
prevalent in the past year were committed by 
young men less than twenty-five years old, 
many of whom had been in the military serv- 
ice. They had no definite occupation before 
the war and after they were discharged, feel- 
ing the natural rebound from the rigid disci- 
pline of military life, drifted into evil ways. 
Their cases are not hopeless. It is an old 
saying that “the devil himself was no hard- 
ened criminal at thirty”; but relapses should 
be treated with severity, and the class of 
people. who are making a living from crime 
should be taught that the way of the habitual 
transgressor is harder than the Chemin des 
Dames. 


THE BONES of a marsupial, or pouched, 
rhinoceros have been discovered in Tasmania, 
which adds another species to the interesting 
Australasian family of lower mammals that is 
so different from the other animals of the 
world. The marsupials include rats and mice; 
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rabbits and hares; land Herbivora of all sizes, 
from the small wallabies to large kangaroos; 
carnivorous forms like the Tasmanian devil 
and the wolf, or thylacine; flying squirrels 
and bears and tree bears. Now the discovery 
of the huge horned and armored marsupial 
rhinoceros adds to the completeness of the 
picture of a mammalian life in Australasia 
that is separate and distinct from that of the 
rest of the world. . 


THE FARMER MILLIONAIRE 


T is often said that a farmer, particularly 
a farmer on the comparatively small and 
not always fertile farms of the Eastern 

States, can never become a rich man. It is 
manifestly true that the opportunities for 
accumulating wealth from the soil are not 
what the opportunities are in mercantile or 
manufacturing business in a great city, Trad- 
ing, buying and selling shrewdly, dealing in 
money as the farmer deals in corn and wheat 
and potatoes, have always been and always 
will be the quickest and surest roads to riches. 
But now and then something happens to 
show us that, given the requisite qualities and 
the necessary determination, a farmer can 
make a great deal of money. 

The other day a man died at the age of 
eighty-nine years in the same Massachusetts 
farmhouse in which he was born and in which 
he had lived all his life. He never owned an 
automobile, never extensively “improved” the 
old farmhouse, seldom stayed up later than 
nine o’clock at night. He ran his farm well, 
worked hard and traded in cattle. Until the 
end, old as he was, he bought and sold cows 
and drove them over the road from his 
Massachusetts ‘farm to his pastures in New 
Hampshire. He left an estate of a million and 
a quarter dollars, a very large part of which 
he gave to his native town for public im- 
provements. None of his money came through 
speculation, but all of it through hard work, 
simple living, honest and careful trading and 
wise investment: in moderately paying but 
sound securities. 

Of course not many farmers can expect to 
make so much as a million dollars. Neither 
can most merchants or manufacturers or pro- 
fessional men. 

There is a special gift of money - making, 
just as there is a special musical gift or a spe- 
cial gift of learning foreign languages. Not 
everyone is ready to make the sacrifices or to 
exercise the self-control that made this man 


- rich, but he offers to us all an interesting ex- 


ample of what the practice of thrift, aided by 
sound judgment, can do even in circumstances 
that are generally called narrow and unprom- 


ising. 
° °° 


STATE RIGHTS AND THE 
RAILWAYS 


O long as the United States is governed 
S under the national Constitution, the ques- 
tion of state rights will be constantly 
with us. The Civil War settled the matter of 
secession, but that was only one phase— 
though the most extreme one—of the argu- 
ment for strict construction and the reserved 
powers of the states. The recent action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in author- 
izing the railways to increase their freight and 
passenger charges has brought it all up again. 
In several states—notably in New York— 
the local commissions charged with regulating 
public services refused to permit the roads to 
charge the new rates between points both of 
which are within the state. It is not because 
they hold that the rates are unjust in them- 
selves, but because there are certain existing 
regulations that limit the charges that can be 
made, and because the railways without ask- 
ing that the regulations be reconsidered have 
assumed that they were overruled by the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and have undertaken to collect the higher 
rates in defiance, as it were, of the laws of the 
state. As a matter of fact the injunctions and 
the other litigation that at once began be- 
tween the roads and the State Commission of 
New York were friendly enough in purpose. 
Both. parties wanted settled once for all the 
question just what is the actual power of the 
national agencies over railways wholly within 
a single state. No one questions the essential 
injustice of charging one rate on business be- 
tween Buffalo and Cleveland, let us say, and a 
much lower rate between Buffalo and Albany. 
The State Commission bases its claim to 
authority on the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which reserves to the states all 
powers not granted by the Constitution to 
the general government. The Interstate Com- 
mission holds that the implied powers of the 


government over commerce are sufficient to 
justify it in seeing to it that there shall be 
no discrimination or injustice in the railway 
rates anywhere in the country. 

If, as seems probable, the case finally comes 
before the Supreme Court, we may confi- 
dently expect the court to decide in favor of 
the Federal Commission. In the Shreveport 
decision the court squarely sustained the com- 
mission in interfering with intra-state rates in 
Texas, because those rates appeared to amount 
to a discrimination in business against the 
Louisiana city of Shreveport. In the Supreme 
Court, as in the nation at large, the party of 
strict constitutional construction and of care- 
fully guarded state rights is, for the present 
at least, in the minority. 


1 
THE SUBSTANCE OF SUCCESS 


HERE is no more fascinating study 

than to consider why some persons make 

a great and triumphant progress through 
life and others—many others—do not. But 
after anyone has studied long and carefully 
and subjected the matter to the closest analy- 
sis he is often driven to conclude that the 
causes are too subtle and obscure for dis- 
covery, and in many cases he is even forced 
upon what seems like the explanation of pure 
luck. 

Still there are some obvious qualities that, 
if they do not lead directly to success, are at 
least almost indispensable to it. There is 
courage: a man must be ready to face life, to 
face difficulty, to grasp it firmly and wrestle 
with it manfully. There is patience, unlimited 
patience, the patience that disregards shocks 
and buffets and disgraces and never gives up. 
There is adaptability, the power of fitting 
yourself to circumstances and especially to 
people, of seeing quickly the need of the mo- 
ment and bending and suppling your own 
soul to every demand and requirement of 
souls about you, without forfeiting the inde- 
pendence and individuality that shall enable 
you to gain by such adaptation in the.end. 

But to those who have not achieved suc- 
cess there is a certain consolation in seeing 
how many of the requisite qualities are nega- 
tive. If you want to succeed in the world, you 
must not be shy, not too modest or retiring. 
You must not mistrust your own worth. A 
ringing, though not dissonant, confidence in it 
will dispel the mistrust of others. You must 
not be oversensitive, not see slights where 
they are not meant, not regard quips or mocks 
from trivial sources, not have a skin that feels 
pin pricks, or toes that too greatly resent be- 
ing trodden upon. You must not be imagi- 
native, not have a fine, wide fancy that is 
always conjuring up possibilities of damage 
and peril. You must step right out into the 
world toward your object, without too vivid 
a picture of the quicksands and pitfalls on 
every side. Finally, to make personal success 
in a hard generation you must not be too 
unselfish, not too ready to forget your own 
advancement in the pleasure, or in the com- 
fort, or even in the suffering of others. Those 
things are well enough in their place, but they 
easily become engrossing and dominant. 

It would be too much to say that those of 
us who have not made a great success in life 
have failed because we are superior persons, 
— arse are days when it is a comfort to 
think so. 

eo ¢ 


DISEASE IN RUSSIA 


HE London Spectator prints in a recent 
number some observations on the medi- 
cal situation in Russia, by a Russian 
physician who has served for two years under 
the Bolshevist government. It is a gloomy and 
distressing picture. In theory the state sup- 
plies free medical aid to everyone, but the 
service is both inadequate and inefficient. The 
older and better-trained doctors are mostly 
gone —dead or escaped from Russia. The 
communal doctors—and they are all com- 
munal doctors now, since no one can practice 
independently — are almost all young, ill- 
trained men. Many of them are only medical 
students or men without degrees, who as doc- 
tors’ assistants have picked up a little medical 
knowledge. The great clinics and hospitals in 
Petrograd, which were once among the most 
famous in the world, are broken up, and there 
is little opportunity for systematic medical 
education. There is a serious Jack of drugs, so 
that even when the doctor is competent to 
diagnose a case and prescribe for it the proper 
medicine is rarely to be had. Owing to the 
scarcity of fuel, warm baths are virtually im- 
possible. Even in the hospitals there is no hot 
water for washing the soiled bed linen. 
But nearly all of the disease in Russia 
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comes from the exhaustion of hunger. The so- 
viet authorities have ordered an extra ration 
of food to sick persons, but it amounts only 
to a pound or two of flour or a little tinned 
food and can be had only once a month. 
Often, after going through all the red tape 
necessary to receive it, the patient finds that 
there is simply none to be had. 

The situation in Petrograd is the worst. 
Both the water supply and the drainage sys- 
tem have broken down. The bodies of dead 
animals lie unburied in the streets. Epidemics 
of typhus, of influenza, of smallpox, waste 
the dwindling population. The authorities try 
to disinfect the infected houses, but they do it 
bunglingly and are without some of the most 
necessary disinfectants. The situation is en- 
tirely beyond their control. 

The state of things not only is horrible but 
carries a constant menace to the health of the 
world. One of the causes of the social and 
political disintegration that brought about 
the collapse of European civilization fifteen 
hundred years ago was the succession of pes- 
tilences that swept out of the heart of Asia 
and carried away millions of the population. 
We are much better prepared to face such a 
peril than the Roman Empire was, but there 
is a constant danger that plagues will breed 
in the filth and famine of the decaying Rus- 
sian cities, break across the border into the 
only less favorable soil of Poland and Austria 
and spread thence over all Europe. . 

Those who are sympathetic with the soviet 
government assert that the unwillingness of 
the Western nations to recognize and trade 
with it is the cause of its unhappy condition. * 
Others blame the incapacity of the Bolsheviki 
for the lack of food and transportation in a 
country that is potentially able to produce all 
the wheat and coal and iron it needs. The 
complete breakdown of the old imperial sys- 
tem is of course the underlying cause of all 
the troubles of Russia. But it is impossible to 
escape from the conclusion that, if the Bol- 
shevist régime had not begun by deliberately 
persecuting and starving all the men of ca- 
pacity and special training in the country, 
and if it had not insisted on trying to force 
the administration of Russia into the bonds 
of a fantastic and bookish theory, it could 
have dealt with the situation far better than 
it has done. °° 


GOOD ROADS 


EFORE Robert Fulton made his: experi- 
mental trip by steamboat on the Seine 
in 1803 no man had ever traveled over 

water more rapidly than sails could carry 
him. Before the first steam railway was op- 
erated, also early in the nineteenth century, 
—the date is uncertainmno one had ever 
traveled by land faster than horses could 
transport him. 

The story of modern progress, growth and 
civilization is the story of the advance of 
transportation. Without steamship and rail- 
way, without the great commingling of peo- 
ples and the annihilation of distances since 
the nineteenth century began, we could not 
have had, or could not have had so easily and 
abundantly, many of the conveniences that 
we have to-day, but that the colonists under 
George III lacked: the quick and cheap move- 
ment of goods and passengers over long dis- 
tances; iron and steel for a thousand uses; 
pulp for the newspapers; meat and oranges 
for our tables; wool and cotton for our cloth- 
ing ; telegraphs and telephones; everything, in 
fact, that we need and use besides the prod- 
ucts of our immediate neighborhood. 

For nearly a hundred years the advance 
was owing to improvements in the steam en- 
gine, which year by year made the locomotive 
and the steamship more efficient, by increas- 
ing their power, their capacity and their 
speed. But the horse, dragging the buggy or 
the loaded truck, could not be dispensed with. 
He and the ways in which he was used re- 
mained unchanged, and so for the most part 
remained the road over which he traveled, 
usually roughly made, irregular in surface, 
half the time deep in mud, and the other half 
deep in dust. But the horse was dumb and 
could make no protest against the hard con- 
ditions in which he had to do his work. 

Then came the automobile. The internal- 
combustion engine provided a form of pro- 
pulsion that almost immediately exposed the 
poor quality of American roads. Anyone 
might ride over the roads at four or five miles 
an hour without execrating the highway com- 
missioners, but at the speed of the motor car 
the jolting and consequent discomfort became 
intolerable. Moreover, the roughness of the 
highways caused so great an expense in re- 
pairs to engines and in the outlay for tires 
that the community at last awoke to the need 
of better roads. The desire for comfort and 
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economy, not compassion for the horse, led to 
the reform, but the horses benefit though they 
make no comment. 

When the internal-combustion engine was 
first applied to the motor car the roads of 
America were probably worse than those of 
almost any other thickly settled civilized 
country. That is now all changed. A great 
deal remains to be done, but the wise course 
has been followed of imposing substantial 
taxes on the use of cars and of devoting a 
large part of the proceeds to improving the 
highways. States and the general government 
are cooperating in the work, and millions of 
dollars have been spent in carrying it on. It 
is now possible to go from north to south 
and from east to west by automobile without 
encountering any such roads as formerly dis- 
graced the land. 

Heretofore, as was proper, only the main 
lines of communication have received much 
attention. Country towns and villages can be 
made accessible by use of the government 
appropriations, but local funds must do the 
work of improving the crossroads and village 
streets, and local pride should furnish the 
money. Money spent in making the avenues 
of communication clean and smooth is well 
spent, for it cheapens transportation for both 
business and pleasure. And perhaps our friend 
the horse has a valid claim to consideration. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


INCE the collapse of Armenia into soviet- 
ism has put an end to any likelihood that 
President Wilson’s mediation between that 
country and the Turkish Nationalists would 
be either welcome or useful, the President de- 
voted his note to the League of Nations to 
discussing the general policy of the Western 
world toward Russia. That was a reasonable 
thing to do, for every question that arises in 
the Near East sooner or later involves the 
Bolshevist problem and can be treated only 
with at least one eye on Moscow. Mr. Wilson 
thinks the Transcaucasus cannot be dealt 
with by itself, which is probably true; and he 
wants the leading powers to join in an at- 
tempt to restore peace all along the uneasy 
borders of Bolshevy, by entering into a sol- 
emn agreement not to invade Russian terri- 
tory or to connive at or tolerate any invasion 
by others. Such an engagement would merely 
put into official form a conclusion that all the 
powers have already reached one by one. No 
one means to invade Russia; everyone would 
be only too glad to know that Russia does not 
mean to invade any of its neighbors. But will 
Lenine consent to make any such promise, or 
would he keep it if he made it? Nothing 
would please him better than to see the hands 
of everyone else tied while his own remained 
free. e 


HOSE who are watching the economic 

and industrial situation in Europe are 
pretty sure that there is now more real work 
and less talking going on in Germany than 
anywhere else. For a time the Germans 
seemed completely disorganized by their de- 
feat, and there were plenty of people who 
predicted that they were going steadily down- 
hill into anarchy. That is so no longer. The 
people are hard at work again, and the recon- 
struction of business goes forward faster there 
than in England or Italy or France. They 
have even turned the low value of the mark 
into a help, for it acts like a protective wall 
to keep out imports and to stimulate produc- 
tion at home. When the Spanish railways 
wanted two hundred and fifty locomotives, 
the German builders made a bid far below the 
bids of the British and the Americans, and 
much more satisfactory in the matter of quick 
delivery than the offer of the Belgians, who 
alone could compete with them in price. 


eS 


= to the agreement reached in 
.& London by Mr. Lloyd George and 
Krassin, the soviet negotiator, each nation 
agrees to respect the other’s territory and to 
refrain from hostile action or hostile propa- 
anda within the other’s borders. There are to 
be no blockade and no trade discrimination 
against the ships or goods of either party. The 
Baltic route is to be opened for trade, and 
Great Britain engages not to question the 
negotiability of gold or commodities offered 
by Russia in exchange for British goods. A 
formal general treaty is promised for the 
tuture. It remains to be seen whether the 
Moscow government will accept the agree- 
ment. If it does not, it will be because M. 
Lenine thinks Great Britain is in a desperate 





situation and can be made to deal still more 
generously with him. The agreement as it 
stands is a distinct diplomatic success for 
Krassin ; it reflects the uneasiness of the Brit- 
ish government concerning affairs in India 
and the Near East and the eagerness of Brit- 
ish merchants to try every means that may 
revive their languishing trade. 


oS 


UR of the Central American republics 

north of Panama have formed a political 
union. Nicaragua was the only one that found 
the terms of the agreement unsatisfactory. It is 
reported that the difficulty lay in an article of 
the covenant that the Nicaraguan government 
thought would affect harmfully its treaty 
relations with the United States. For some 
time we have been helping to keep order there 
with our marine forces, and the other Latin 
countries have not liked it. The union of 
those five countries, as much alike in blood 
and tradition as any group of five American 
states, is the obviously sensible thing. Only 
petty jealousies have kept them apart for so 
many years. e 


ITH Brindell, the head of the New York 

Building Trades Council, convicted of 
extortion and a grand jury investigation of 
the public departments going on, the citizens 
of the metropolis still have their daily ration 
of scandal served out to them by the news- 
papers. The condition of things is bad, which- 
ever way the investigators turn; for so much 
that is unsavory is likely to be turned up that 
the people may become disheartened at the 
very size of the housecleaning they ought to 
take in hand. Mr. Untermyer is after the 
banks and insurance companies, too. He 
wants them looked into, their expenses cut,. 
and the money thus saved put into building 
loans. He says the high taxes have almost 
destroyed the fund of private money that 
used to be available for building loans, and 
that when the other obstacles are cleared 
away housing will still be held up by the 
difficulties of getting loans. Of course the 
financiers do not want to be investigated — 
who does ?—and they seem to have convinced 
the legislature that such a performance is un- 
necessary. ° 


HE Senate has passed the bill to regulate 

the live-stock industry—which means of 
course the big meat packers. The vote was 
46 to 33, and party lines were not drawn, 
though more Democrats than Republicans 
voted for the bill and more Republicans than 
Democrats against it. The ‘bill creates a Fed- 
eral commission of three members, with power 
to collect and publish information, to inspect 
the business accounts of the packing houses 
and to supervise the conduct of stockyards, 
packing houses and the commission business 
generally. It includes provisions against mo- 
nopoly, unfair practices and engaging in other 
unrelated industries, and it specifically ex- 
empts all persons whose chief business is rais- 
ing live stock or growing farm produce. The 
House is probably sympathetic with the bill, 
but in the rush of the short session there is at 
least an even chance that it will never come to 
a vote. e 


OME of the figures concerning unemploy- 
ment that the Department of Labor has 
collected are startling. According to the re- 
port, there were 3,473,466 fewer persons em- 
ployed in mechanical industry on January 1, 
1921, than there were a year before. That 
means a reduction of almost thirty-seven per 
cent. In some states the proportion was much 
higher; it reached eighty-two per cent in 
Michigan, where the automobile industry has 
been much depressed. Unemployment always 
hits mechanical industry most severely, and 
the proportion of the entire population that is 
out of a job is not nearly so large; byt the 
actual number disclosed by the report is aston- 
ishing. Fortunately, most observers look for 
a considerable revival of business this spring. 


e 


HE results of an all-Russian census taken 

by the soviet authorities are reported in 
the Krasnaya Gazeta, or Red Gazette, of 
Moscow. The country seems to have lost about 
3,000,000 population since 1917, almost en- 
tirely from the cities. The country districts 
have held their own, but Petrograd has dwin- 
dled from 2,500,000 to 705,000. Moscow has 
lost nearly half its population, and many 
towns report losses of from 25 to 60 per cent. 
Since the Bolshevist régime depends on the 
support of the proletarian population in the 
cities, such figures must somewhat discourage 
Comrade Lenine. 
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They Fight Film 


Those people you see with white teeth 


Wherever you look you see today 
uniquely pretty teeth Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. Twice a 
day they fight the film which made their 
teeth look dingy. 

This is to urge that you test this modern 
film combatant. A test is free. Watch the 
effects in your mirror. 


How teeth are ruined 


Most users of the tooth brush find that 
teeth discolor and decay. Careful people 
are not exempt. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 

The cause lies in that viscous film you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat it. The tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. And 
that is alarmingly common. 


How to combat film 


Now dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found ways to combat film. 
Able authorities have amply proved it. 
Leading dentists everywhere now urge its 
daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this tooth paste is 
fast bringing, both in Europe and America, 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch the change in a week 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. The ten- 
day test we offer will be a revelation. It 
will change your whole conception of clean 
teeth. 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two effec- 
tive ways. Then it leaves the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


It also aids Nature in ways now consid- 
ered essential. It multiplies the salivary 


flow — Nature’s teeth - protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits that cling: It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. Pepsin is also applied. 

The effects come with every application. 
So the teeth’s great enemies are constantly 
combated as they never were before. Cut 
out this coupon now, and learn what these 
new methods mean to you and yours. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five effects now considered 
essential. Approved by highest authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


The visible results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as film-coat 
disappears. Then read the scientific 
purpose of the other three effects. You 
will be glad you learned of Pepsodent. 








10-Day Tube Free. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 512, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 














BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By Joseph Sifréde Duplessis 


ie O!” some young person will say on 

seeing the title of this paper. “I can’t 

be persuaded to like pictures. And I 
don’t want to read anything that will try to 
make me like them. Of course pictures in 
magazines and illustrations in stories are nice, 
and I like pictures in my schoolbooks, be- 
cause they take up room on the page and 
make the lesson shorter! But pictures in great 
frames, the kind that you are taken to an art 
museum to see—I don’t believe anybody can 
make me like them!” 

With such a protest I have sympathy, for 
I have said just such things myself. But I 
hope that you will keep bravely on and read 
what follows even if I honestly admit that its 
purpose is to let you see the charm and the 
power of pictures. Before a young person 
hardens his mind into the opinion, “I don’t 
like pictures,” and by repeating it begins to 
believe it and thus cheats himself of future 
enjoyment, how I should like to have 
a half hour with him in a great gal- 
lery! We would just stand before 
some famous picture and look and 
look intently—and truly that would 
convert him! For I do want you to 
like pictures, to understand them and 
to let them inspire you. Perhaps al- 
ready you have a little gallery of 
favorites in your mind. So much the 
better. Let all of us together be will- 
ing for a while to think about the 
power of art and its happy influence 
on our lives. 

Art is public. The artist creates for 
the crowd. No artist produces for 
one or a few, but for us all. Take 
architecture; nothing could be more 
public or insistent than that art. The 
man who erects a building of solid 
materials to stand perhaps for cen- 
turies takes a permanent responsibil- 
ity. His building is there, beautiful or 
ugly ; we cannot escape it. It is either 
a public blessing or a public burden. 
When you grow older and serve on 
school committees or library boards 
or church vestries, plead, when plans 
for building arise, for an exterior that is ap- 
propriate and beautiful. I trust you never to 
permit an ugly building in your town! 

Or take books; they are public property, 
too. The more copies of a writer’s book that 
are printed the wider is his influence. The 
power of a book for good or ill is fearful and 
wonderful. Everyone can have any book, so 
public is the literary art. Music, too, is open 
to all. It is more elusive than literature, be- 
cause only an expert can interpret it; but it is 
meant for us all. Some of the handicaps to 
hearing music are everywhere being overcome 
by mechanical devices; they enable us to hear 
great reproductions by great living artists; 
and, in fact, we can even hear reproductions 
that have been corrected by the artists. In 
your own home there are probably some rec- 
ords that would nearly satisfy the artists 
themselves. The music is extending its influ- 
ence and its appeal. 

Can pictures come to us, or must we go to 
them? Let me answer the question by de- 
scribing a Sunday evening gathering in the 
house where I live. We will imagine a fairly 
large room, with the chairs, the sofas and the 
floor covered with boys. Boys packed in tight, 
talking all at once, apparently as interested 
in pictures as some of us elders say that we are! 
Two bigger boys manage the stereopticon, 
and I stand near a white screen. Well, what 
kind of pictures shall we have? One boy says 
historic scenes, another asks for animals, and 
a third ventures landscapes. So off go the 
lights, and we begin. 

In pictures, begin anywhere. Truly, the 
lantern proves to be a magic lantern, for it 
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MY PICTURES 


ex By Samuel S. Drury 4 


seems to bring before us the very canvases, 
with their colors, too. We have the Horse 
Fair by that animal painter, Rosa Bonheur. 
Everyone likes such a spirited picture of 
horses, and everyone, having seen it at least 
once before, now greets it as an old friend. 
Friendship with pictures is quickly and firmly 
made. We spend some time with animals— 
Landseer’s Monarch of the Glen, his Dignity 
and Impudence, Paul Potter’s Bull. Then be- 
fore us as we sit there on the floor in the 
dark come the wonders of other hands and 
lands. Millet, the French painter, all young 
people like. His figures are so patient and 
tired and simple. We catch our breath when 
the Angelus comes on the screen and almost 
bow our heads, too. You can tell a Millet 
(please drop that final “t,” as the name is 
French), because often the peasant has a bit 
of blue about him; the bright faded blue of 
washed overalls seems his favorite color. We 
next have a fine group of my own favorites, 
portraits by English and American artists. 
There is that perfect portrait of a lady, Mrs. 
Siddons, by Gainsborough (the boys think 
her hat rather ridiculous); several florid 
Scotch portraits by Raeburn (read Steven- 
son’s essay about them) ; the familiar portrait 
of Franklin by Duplessis; and then we enjoy 
Copley and our own American Stuart. The 
different portraits of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart we linger over—the full-length one 
with the horse, the usual “porthole” rep- 
licas (Stuart called them his “hundred-dollar 
bills,” because whenever he felt poor, as art- 
ists frequently do, he struck off another copy 


LADY HELEN HALL 
By Sir Henry Raeburn 





of his Washington and got a hundred dollars 
for it), and the Stuart portrait from which 
the head of Washington on our paper money 
is taken. Little did Gilbert Stuart think when 
he turned off his forty or fifty portraits of the 
father of our country and called them hun- 
dred-dollar bills how many billions of cur- 
rency his art would decorate! 

Before we know it the evening spent there 
in the dark, looking at perhaps seventy-five 
great pictures brought to us from all over the 
world, has gone. There is just time to flash on 
the screen random slides and ask, Who painted 
that? Is it British or Dutch? Some wild and 
funny answers are made, but the evening ends 
with the impression that if young people are 
told a little about pictures, and if they look 
intently at them, they do like them after all. 
Yes, the colored slides, so carefully made, 
pretty successfully supplement the accurate 
work of photography in bringing the great 
pictures of the world near to us. Would not 
schools do well to arrange a little flexibility 
of schedule and devote a couple of hours each 
term to these great works of art? The time 
would be well spent. It would bring home to 
us that interpretation of the beautiful and the 
noble to which all art is dedicated. For the 
more art the public is familiar with the hap- 
pier and better behaved that public will be. 

Do you realize how many immortal can- 
vases we have here in America? I call them 
immortal, not to sound impressive, but to be 
accurate. Our country’s great wealth has 
brought here fine examples of all the old mas- 
ters, and for a young country our art treasures 


MRS. SIDDONS 
By Thomas Gainsborough 


MONA LISA 
By Leonardo da Vinci 





THE HORSE FAIR’ By Rosa Bonheur 
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THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN 
By Sir Edwin Landseer 





THE YOUNG BULL 
By Paul Pctter 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Gilbert Stuart 


are astonishing. It is of recent growth, this 
collecting. Just think how actually you and 
I are benefited under the will of the late Mr. 
Frick! That great collector of Rembrandts 
has remembered you and me in his will by 
leaving a splendid free collection to the city 
of New York. The tendency of all art to work 
from private to public ownership is here 
strikingly shown. In our day we in America 
will see further enrichments of our public 
galleries, our municipal buildings and our 
churches. Whenever you go into a city hall or 
a state house I hope that you will always 
study, look intently at, the mural decorations 
and the portraits. 

Take four cities—San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York and Boston —and consider one 
point of art in each. If you ever go to one of 
those cities, remember to seek ‘out the original 
on which we comment here. In traveling or 
sight-seeing plan to find one thing. It is like 
looking up something in the encyclo- 
pedia; you will find other interest- 
ing things on the way! In our far 
Western city, then, we shall find pic- 
tures by Millet (our friend of the 
faded blue and the omitted final “‘t’’!), 
Bonheur, Troyon, Doré, Corot and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Some irreverent 
boy, still protesting that pictures do 
not interest him, will exclaim, “What 
queer names those fellows have!” I 
reply that artists’ names .are no 
queerer than Bible names or our own 
names! If you say Jones over and 
over again, you will discover that it 
is no less funny than Millet. Rem- 
brandt is no queerer than Russell. 
Corot (leave off that “t,” too!) is no 
funnier than Clark. And though I 
admit that Botticelli is less common 
with us than Brown, it is not queer 
enough to scare us from a delight in 
Botticelli’s art! So of Leonardo da 
Vinci; we shall not let a name that 
simply means Leonard of the town 
ef Vinci keep us from knowing the 
man and his art, for he is one of the 
world’s great geniuses. We all should 
be glad to see pictures by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Besides gratitude for his pictures of Christ 
and the Last Supper there is a humble cause 
for interest. According to one story, Leo- 
nardo invented the wheelbarrow! Make fun 
of art if you will, but the next time you have 
to work in the yard and must transport some- 
thing heavy, will you not say with feeling, 
“How grateful I am to Leonardo da Vinci!” 

You have all seen one of that great man’s 
pictures, a copy that decorates many walls. 
It is called Mona Lisa and is regarded as one 
of the most celebrated pictures in the world. 
No one quite knows whether this serene lady 
of old time is smiling or gently sneering. Some 
people have called her the Laughing Woman; 
and the author Walter Pater has written a 
wonderful appreciation and interpretation of 
the canvas, which you might like to look up 
in Famous Paintings as Seen and Described by 
Famous Writers. 

An especial romantic anxiety recently cen- 
tred round Mona Lisa. The canvas suddenly 
disappeared! In the great gallery of the 
Louvre, where every possession is zealously 
guarded, the canvas of the great Leonardo 
was cut from its frame! The consternation 
among art lovers was something like the feel- 
ing that would exist in a community if you 
woke up to find that the town hall had dis- 
appeared overnight! Where had this priceless 
and world-appealing picture gone? Into all 
the narrative of the search we shall not go. 
It is an intricate, blind story. Suffice it that 
after two years of absence Mona Lisa is now 
back in the Louvre, whete you will see her 
when you make that wonderful trip to 
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Europe which all enterprising boys and girls 
should hope to make and save up to take at 
some not too distant day. 

Chicago is rich in pictures. Its gallery is 
free every day, which is right; for art is the 
refreshment of many who cannot afford a 
quarter of a dollar for a brief visit. Go to see 
Bringing Home the New-Born Calf, by our 
friend Millet. Tender sentiment here springs 
from rude peasant life. Millet is not an ideal- 
ist. Behind the beauty you know there is 
dumbness and dirt, yet somehow the artist 
inoculates you with sympathy for all rustic 
experiences, After knowing a picture by Millet 
every barnyard and ploughed field in all the 
world means more to you. That is the func- 
tion of art, to catch the fleeting, intense 
moods of nature and human nature and inter- 
pret them as the most real parts of our life. 
An artist is an invigorating and valuable man. 





THE ANGELUS 
By Jean Francois Millet 


He teaches us to see. Thus, in a great hurry- 
ing city like Chicago, a tiny canvas opens the 
door of human interest to every farmyard in 
the world! 

What of pictures in New York? From the 
wealth of material in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art it is imprudent to choose one. 

If you ever have a week in a big, strange 
city, you will surely visit its museums. Now, 
it is better to go to an art museum for three 
visits of one hour each than to stay three 
hours together. Singly seen, beautiful objects 
fill us with joy, but many beautiful things 
collected together somehow sap our strength. 
In natural-history rooms you can spend a 
whole morning. Not so with art. In the long 
gallery of the Louvre I have been more wea- 
ried and fractious than anywhere else in the 
world! Perhaps just because so much startling 
beauty hemmed me in and overtaxed my 
pewers of appreciation. Perhaps that is why 
so many people disclaim any interest in art, 
because by a visit overprolonged they once 
got thoroughly tired in an art gallery and 
have been picture shy ever since. 

In the New York gallery ask the guide 
(never be ashamed to ask questions any- 
where,—in hospital wards, railway stations, 
libraries and museums,—so long as the ques- 
tion is intelligent) to show you where the 
English portraits are. Portraits not only are 
vitally interesting in themselves, but they are 
excellent ways of learning history. Since art 





ANGELS’ HEADS 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


‘began most famous men have been depicted 
either in marble or on canvas, and we can fix 
historical facts in our minds by two pleasant 
bypaths—reading biographies and searching 
out portraits. Standing before a portrait, say 
to yourself, after you have enjoyed the art 
of it, “Who is that? When did he live? Was 


Thus you will illustrate your mind and have 
a gallery to visit while studying periods of the 
past. 

The portraits of Reynolds (Sir Joshua, the 
friend of Burke and of Johnson, the painter 
of the Angels’ Heads) stand as fine examples 
of the English school. In them you get the 
costume, the charm and the dash of the Eng- 
land of two centuries ago. His pictures are of 
a type of landed gentry that is less and less 
common. Other equally fascinating portraits 
of the same general tone are painted by Rom- 
ney, that indefatigable artist who painted in 
London for half a century. He is my favorite. 
So great has been the cult for English por- 
traits in recent years that a picture by Rom- 
ney that sold in 1850 for $300 will now bring 
thirty times that sum. I mention those figures, 
not to astonish you to think that a single 
canvas can cost a fortune, but to assure you 
that we must never judge worth by cost. Only 
experts can say what art is worth; dealers 
fix the cost. In all life the best things cannot 
be bought. The indispensable things are all 
unpurchasable, which is a just, kindly ar- 
rangement, showing that the qualities that 
every boy and every girl must have bear no 
relation to their pocketbooks. As to pictures, 
never for a moment allow yourself to be im- 
pressed by the cost of a canvas. Think only 
of its worth. 

We must hurry on with our transconti- 
nental art trip. At last we come to Boston, 
the old snug city where so much of our early 
history was enacted. In the ample new mu- 
seum at Boston there are many good pictures, 
and perhaps you will be astonished at the one 
that I particularly want you to see. If you go 
to see it, you may exclaim, “Well, I’m sure 
the sky never looked like that.” Even so, I 
hope that you will come to enjoy my fourth 
selection. After a religious painting, a country 
scene, a group of portraits, we have now 
come to a landscape. It is the Slave Ship 
by Turner. In London I once saw Turner’s 
palette, long since disused —a collection of 
twisted tubes and cracked colors. I fell to 
thinking how Turner in his day gave life to 
those colors, how he used them to make won- 
derful airy scenes. In Turner’s time people 
declared, just as you may, that the sky and 
sea never looked so. 

“Why, Mr. Turner,” said a friend who was 
standing behind his easel, “I don’t see things 
like that !” 

“Don’t you wish you did?” was Turner’s 
reply. 

We who are prone to see nature as a trig, 
proper plan, with neat trees, glassy pools, 
precise reflections, with a round sun digging 
behind a symmetrical hill, will rub our eyes 
before a landscape by Turner. For to him the 
world is a riot of color, and in his pictures, 
too, he produces that haze of atmosphere 
which accounts for the strange beauty of dis- 
tant scenes. Do not go away from the Slave 
Ship until you begin to see nature as Turner 
saw it. 

Time would fail me to speak of all in that 
goodly fellowship of artists who in the past 
have enriched our world, and who by pictures 
painted to-day interpret our life and our 
world. How I should like to write about a 


half dozen specially favorite pictures! Or how | 


I should like to know your favorites and 
make them mine! All great things increase by 
being used, loved and shared. 

The clearer we see the more we understand 
and enjoy. There are, I suppose, in your 
house fully twenty pictures on the walls. 
Could you name them now, without taking a 
tour of the rooms, standing on sofas, spelling 
out their titles and conjecturing what they 
are about? Let me suggest a useful subject 
for your next composition at school. Make 
it an exercise in intense and accurate seeing. 
Select a picture from your wall, study it, look 
up the life of the artist and then write an 
account of it—what it portrays, and what it 
means to you. Thus art wins its way, by 
meaning something noble and beautiful to 
you and me. Thus we learn to live nobly, by 
being attuned to everything round us. On 
high authority we are bidden to think on 
whatever things are lovely. How grateful, 
then, we should be to the artists who help 
us to see where deep meaning lurks and where 
beauty resides! I am sure you will never be 
sorry if you begin now, while you are young, 
to look at pictures and let them play their 
part in your life. Like books, they are “a sub- 
stantial world, both pure and good.” They 
will enrich your whole life. 

By learning to see what is in pictures you 
will learn to see more clearly what is in life. 
The really happy boy or girl, whose mind is 
wholesome and active, will find in pictures 
both a tonic and a balm. 
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he a merchant, a fighter, a writer or a king ?” | 








Protect Your Home 
With Sanitary Walls 


N homes or hotels; in schools, churches, hospitals and public 

buildings, modern methods of decorating call for Alabastine, 

the sanitary wall coating. No one knows to what extent 
walls are responsible for sickness. Certainly unsanitary walls are 
dangerous and when beautiful effects—the harmonious color match- 
ing of rugs and draperies—may be obtained by using an absolutely 
sanitary wall coating such as Alabastine, there can be no excuse for 
the continuance of walls which are lurking places of disease germs. 
Especially in sleeping rooms and living rooms where the family con- 
gregate, and above all in children’s rooms, Alabastined walls are most 
appropriate and artistic while positively safe from a health standard. 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine comes ready to apply. Just mix with water and put on 
with a suitable brush over any interior surface, plastered walls, 
wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it 
is fast, has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes. If the 
color you desire is not one of our standard shades, any variation 
may be obtained by-intermixing. It is so simple that even the 
inexperienced use Alabastine with satisfactory results where deco- 
rators are not available. 


Send for Our Color Chart 


Popular and attractive suggestions for wall tinting are shown in a practical 
Alabastine color chart which will be sent to you free upon request. Our Service 
Department will be glad to advise you upon any special decorating problem. 
Do not hesitate to write in detail. 


The Alabastine Company 


452 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Local Dealer Is 
Entitled To Your Trade 
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FEBRUARY 


By Pauline Frances Camp 




















FEBRUARY’S VERY SHORT ; 

NOT A MONTH TO MATCH IT! 

I WONDER IF A BIRTHDAY BOY 
CHOPPED IT WITH HIS HATCHET! 


°¢ 
THE TALE OF A HAM BONE 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


RANDFATHER had told stories to Ben 
G until his stock was nearly used up, but 
still Ben begged for more. 

“Didn’t I hear Margaret ask you just now 
to run to the store and get her some baking 
powder ?” said grandfather. 

Ben frowned. Margaret, who was his older 
sister, seemed to think that boys were only 
made for running errands. 

“Oh, please go on with the story,” he said. 
“Margaret is always wanting something or 
other.” 

Grandfather seemed lost in thought. 
“ Well,” he said, rousing up after a while, 
“there’s the ham-bone story. You may not 
like it, but I think I will tell it.” 

Ben said of course he should like it, but 
grandfather shook his head doubtfully. “It 
won’t be a long story,” he said. “And, anyway, 
I'll make a start.” So he settled himself and 
began. 

“One morning, the story goes, Dog Wow 
said to Dog Bow, ‘Friend of mine, I have 
news. Fiddle Faddle has hung a ham bone 
on the tip of the new moon, and he says 
that whoever can get the bone may have it.’ 

“Dog Bow licked his chops. He was so 
pleased that he began to pur softly and 
to —” 

“Pur, grandfather ?” interrupted Ben. 

“Pshaw! Pshaw!” said grandfather. 
“Certainly not. Began to bark, of course.” 
Then he went on, “ ‘The thing is,’ said Dog 
Bow, ‘how are you going to get that 
bone ?’ 

“‘Rasy enough, answered his friend. 
‘We can jump, can’t we?’ 

“Ves, but there’s Puss Pry; she’s a 
better jumper than either of us, and she’ll 
get it first. Why, I’ve seen that cat jump 
until her horns touched the —’” 

“Horns? Horns?” cried Ben. 

Grandfather looked over his spectacles. 
“Well, well,” he said, “what is the matter 
with me? ‘Until her ears,’ I should have 
said, ‘touched the tops of the trees.’ 

“Well, when Dog Wow found out she 
was such a jumper he said they must ar- 
range it so that she couldn’t jump. ‘Let’s 
see,’ he said, ‘to-day is Friday ; to-morrow 
will be Wednesday, and —’” 

Ben gave a squeal. “Grandfather!” he 
shouted. “You’re doing it on purpose! 
Wednesday coming after Friday! You 
can’t catch me, though!” 

The old gentleman looked at him again. 
“Now, now, young man,” he answered, 
“just because I make a little mistake once 
in a while you needn’t get so excited.” But 
there was a twinkle in his eye as he went 
on: 
“To-morrow will be Saturday,’ said 
Dog Wow. ‘Tl go to town and get a 
clothesline; great things can be done with 
a clothesline. Then that evening when 
the sun has risen we'll steal softly down 
to the —’” 

Ben jumped. “You nearly caught me,” 
he cried, “but you didn’t! The sun rising 
in the evening—oho!” 

The story-teller pushed his glasses up 
on his forehead and stared at Ben. “Tut, 
tut; I guess I’d better stop trying to tell 
stories,” he said. “I make too many mis- 
takes.” 

“Oh, no!” pleaded Ben. “Go on! If you 
catch me you may stop.” 

“Ts that a promise?” said grandfather. 
Then as Ben nodded vigorously he said, 
“All right, that’s a bargain,” and promptly 
took up the story where he had left off. 


“Well, Dog Wow was saying that in the 
evening when the sun had set they would 
steal down to the creek where Puss Pry liked 
to lie and watch for minnows.” 

Grandfather was talking very sensibly now, 
but he was doomed to be interrupted again, 
for just here Margaret opened the door. 

“Ben,” she said, “do get that baking pow- 
der; I can’t wait any longer.” 

Ben frowned again. “Just as soon as I can,” 
he said. “Grandfather’s right in the midst of 
a story now.” 

When Margaret had closed the door he 
added, “She can wait a few minutes. Please 
go on.” 

The old gentleman settled his glasses on his 
nose and began again. 

“Well, let’s see, where was I? Oh, yes, Puss 
Pry loved to catch minnows. ‘You see,’ said 
Dog Wow, ‘we shall have to step very, very 
softly or she will hear us, for her ears are 
keen. When we are quite close you must make 
a dash and grab her by the tail feathers, and 
I poe ? 


“No!” shouted Ben. “Not tail feathers on a 
cat!” 

Grandfather jumped. “Well!” he exclaimed. 
“Whatever is the matter with me to-night!” 
But he went on with the story: “Dog Wow 
and Dog Bow agreed that after Puss Pry had 
been bound she must be shut. up somewhere, 
and they decided that a-stout stone prison 
would be the best place for her. 

“<But where are we to find a stout stone 
prison ?’ asked Dog Bow. 

“ ‘Build it,’ Dog Wow replied. 

“ ‘We never could do it,’ said Dog Bow dis- 
consolately. ‘We may just as well give up 
thinking about that juicy bone.’ 

“‘No,’ said Dog Wow, ‘not at all! Ben 
Banks will build the prison for us.’” Here 
Ben snickered and looked pleased. “‘He’s a 
boy, you know, who never refuses to help.’ 

“Dog Bow was delighted. ‘That will be the 
very thing,’ he chuckled. ‘Now I tell you 
what —’” 

Here the old gentleman hesitated; then he 
stopped and took off his spectacles. Ben 
waited impatiently for him to begin again. 

“Go on, please!” he begged. 

But instead grandfather put his spectacles 
into his pocket and began to feel for his cane. 

“T can’t go on,” he replied. 

Ben looked puzzled. “Why, grandfather,” 
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Alms 


By RICHARD JEFFREY 
BROWN 


As I went out a-walking 
One blustery, 

flustery day, 
I met a wistful beggar 
In suit of shabby gray. 


I searched my 
pockets gladly. 
‘‘ Good friend,”’ 
I said, *‘alack / 
Here’ s nothing 
but a filbert 
That I forgot to crack.’’ 


The happy, 
grateful beggar — 
You'd really almost say 
Id offered him 
a diamond 
That flustery, 
blustery day. 


DRAWN BY KATHERINE G. HEALEY 
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he said, “’twas a bargain; you agreed to 
keep on until you caught me.” 

Grandfather stood up and looked him in 
the eye. “And haven’t I caught you? Maybe 
you weren’t listening when [ said that Dog 
Wow spoke of Ben Banks as a boy that is 
always ready to help.” 

Ben dropped his head. After a moment he 
looked up and laughed. 

“Margaret’s baking powder!” he said. “You 
caught me. Where’s my cap?” 

As he disappeared his grandfather called, 
“Hurry up! That ham bone is still hanging.” 

Ben poked his head round the corner of the 
door. “No, it isn’t,” he cried, “and I know 
why !” 

“Why ?” asked grandfather. 

“Tt was knocked off,” said Ben with a grin. 

“How? Who knocked it off?” grandfather 
asked. 

“The cow that jumped over the moon,” he 
said with a laugh. “That’s who did it.” 

Then he ran off to get the baking powder. 


























LITTLE SKY-HIGH 


By Miriam Clark Potter 
Milk from the cows in the Milky Way! 




























Who brings it to Fairyland every day? 


Little Sky-High in his cloudy car, 
Little Sky-High, who drives a star. 


Who are the cows in the Milky Way? 
Only their milkman knows, they say; 


There’s Heavenlyhorn with a comet's tail 
And Mooly O’Moon, who kicks the pail 


But wonderful milk of the very best 
He brings to the babies in rose leaves 
dressed; 


Little new fairies, who grow and dream 
In the milkweed pods at the edge of the 


stream. 


The grandmother fairy who lives in the bog 
And rides on the back of a great green frog 


Awaits on a stone with her acorn cup 
The milkman who hurries to fill it up. 


And just before dawn, if you listen true, 


And sit up in bed, as you have to do, 


You will hear Sky-High as the east gets red 


Deliv’ring his milk cans overhead. 
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QUILLY ANN AND TREES 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Quoth quiet little Quilly Ann: 
“There’s many a kind of tree, 

But only most uncommon ones 
Have interest for me. 

The hall tree I have often seen; 

It only grows in halls 

And bears a useful crop of hats 
And overcoats and shawls. 

The rooftree I can see at home, 
And fam’ly trees, no doubt, 

We all can see by dozens if 

We only look about. 

The axletree is slim and round, 
And on its limbs it bears 

A crop of wheels that oft proclaim 
Their tireless round of cares. 

The fir tree lives away up north; 
It’s full of fur, I think, , 
With sealskin caps upon its boughs 
And cuddly muffs of mink. 

The shoe-tree is a sturdy trunk, 
And yet a funny sight ; 

It’s stunted, for it never grows 
Beyond a foot in height. 

Some day, when I’m a grown-up girl, 
Ill write a book on these 

And many, many other kinds 

Of most peculiar trees.” 


og? 
THE DAWDLE BIRD 


By L. G. Galloway 


HE dawdle bird sat in a leafless tree; 

a slimpsy, stiff-jointed bird was he, 

with long tail feathers and long, lean 

—_ He sat all alone while the winds blew 
-{ 


I ‘happened to pass one autumn day, 
and these were the words of his lame little 


y: 

“Oh, so many things I meant to do 
when the birds were round and the year 
was new. I planned to build me the finest 
nest that ever was built from east to west; 
I planned to sing me the loveliest song; 
but the days were hot and the nights were 
long. I was always planning to start to 
work; I never intended to be a shirk. But 
the cold has come, and my friends have 
gone, and where is my work, and where is 
my song? I sit alone in my leafless tree ; the 
shrill wind cackles, ‘Tee-hee, tee-hee!’ The 
last little leaves have rustled down; the 
skies are gray and the branches brown. It’s 
too late now, with the world all drear, to 
think of building a nest this year.” 

The dawdle bird dabbed at a tear 
with his claw, and, oh, my friends, 
this is what I saw: his feathers fell 
off like a lot of fluff that hadn’t 
been tied on tight enough; his beak 
and his bones were next to fall— 
then nothing was left of him at all! 

Nothing was left, not even his 
bill; he had rusted away from sit- 
ting still. He had sat and intended 
—and never stirred; and that was 
the end of the dawdle bird. 
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“The Little for Little Ills” 





1 i always did—every 
winter. Finally, Cousin 
Kate came = "Se Paul 
for a visit. She suggested 


“Meritholatum 


Always made under this signature City 


It pelliga sre Tda’s ; ae one 
over-night—gently and com- 
a Sic aking keeps it 

now. 


Mentholatum heals cracked 
lips, too — and cuts, burns and 
other “little ills.” 

Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25¢, 50c, $1. 

, The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 




















VACUUM 
BOTTLE 


THIS Vacuum Bottle will 

keep liquids either hot 
or cold for many hours. 
Indispensable at the office 
or factory when unable to 
get your usual luncheon, 
and equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, or 
the picnic. We offer the 
1-pint size, japanned, with 
aluminum Drinking Cup 
attached. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Compansoe with $1.00 ex- 
tra, and we will send e Vacuum Bottle 
postpaid; or the Bottle w w it be sold for $2.75. 
NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 




















High School Course 
n 2 Years 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 
al courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


RICAN SCHOO 





You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 
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Dept. H-2100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St.- CHICAGO 








GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 


FREE CAT, G CLUB AND NUMBER IN CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Silver plate 25¢ es,, $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver 50% ea., $5.00 doz, Write for catalog. 

ASTIAN BROS. CO: 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ask your the red stove 


Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


ON PAYMENTS. _ Free trial. 
Bertha Y. Mardiss, Shawnee, Kans. 
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HE windy out of doors 
is not the only place 
where pinwheels will 
revolve. Indoors they will re- 
volve merrily enough if deli- 
cately balanced and put in 
the right place. An interest- 
ing amusement is to use 
them to study drafts of air. 
Wheels, adapted to as- 
cending and descending 
drafts, will spin rapidly 
over a hot-air register or a 
radiator; and over a hot 





stove they will whirl violently. If you hold 
the instrument over your head in a quiet 
room, currents of warm air rising from your 
body will whirl it. Set on the inside sill of a 
closed window in cold weather, the wheel will 
spin in a direction opposite to that charac- 
teristic for upward currents, because of the 
downward drafts of cold air near the glass. 

The child’s toy, made from a square of 
paper and fastened to the end of a stick by 
means of a pin, is not stiff enough and has too 
much friction for the uses here indicated. The 
special wheels must have metal bearings, and 
their weight must rest upon one small point. 
They will balance easily if their centre of 
gravity is well below the point of support. 

You can make one type of wheel, surpris- 
ingly sensitive to upward and downward 
drafts, i in the following way: On a thin, tough 
piece of smooth pasteboard, or stiff paper, 
draw three circles with a common centre, the 
innermost circle about two inches in diameter, 
the middle one about five and a half inches 
and the outermost six inches in diameter, as 
shown in Fig.1. Mark 
the centre carefully 
and draw diameters 
to divide th: inscribed 
area into sixteen equal 
parts. Parallel to each 
radial line,anda quar- 
ter of an inch distant 
from it draw a dotted 
line, as shown in the 
illustration. 

The wheel should 
now be cut out along 
the outermost circle. 
Cut lightly also with 
a sharp knife along 
the dotted lines, so 
that the board can 
be bent there readily ; 
but cut completely 
through the board along the heavy lines in 
Fig. 1. Be careful not to cut off any of the 
spokes of the wheel. Bend the paper along the 
dotted lines and always in the same direction, 
in order to form the blades to catch the air. 





FIG.2 








Miss 


Pierce the wheel carefully at the centre and 

enlarge the hole symmetrically with a punch 

| until it is an eighth of an inch in diameter. 

| You must now provide the wheel with a 

| single point of rotation and give it equilib- 
rium. To that end, get a thin ribbon of metal 

| of any kind two and a half inches in length 








FIG 1 


PUTTING PINWHEELS AT 
WORK INDOORS 


and a quarter of an_ inch 
wide. On account of its light- 
ness twenty-eight to thirty- 
four gauge aluminium is best 
for the purpose. At the cen- 
tre of one side of the metal 
strip make a little dent with 
a wire nail, as shown in Fig. 
2. Then bend the strip cross- 
wise over a lead pencil or 
similar object, thus forming 
two legs of equal length. 
Turn up feet of equal length, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Glue the 
metal support thus made to the opposite side 
of the wheel from that toward which the 
blades extend. It is very important to get the 
support in place so that the dent in the metal, 
into which the sharp point of the standard is 
to fit, is directly over the hole through the 
centre of the wheel. Therefore, before the glue 
has set, sight along various diameters across 
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FIG.3 





the socket in the metal and move it about | 


until it is accurately centred. 


When the glue has set, mount the wheel on | 


the tip of a sharpened knitting needle or hat- 
pin shaft set in a small block of wood. The 
whole device will appear as shown in Fig. 2. 
You can make another very sensitive in- 
strument with a drum-shaped wheel sup- 
ported on a single rotating point. Such a 
machine is shown in Fig. 4. 
Use a rectangular piece of 
pasteboard about four by 
six and a quarter inches. 
Make eight blades, each half 
an inch wide and three and 
a half inches long, running 
across the rectangle. There 
will thus be a rim all round 
a quarter of an inch wide, 
and a quarter-inch strip be- 
tween every two blades, as 
shown in Fig. 3. When you 
have made the blades, bend 





hollow cylinder ; lap one end 
over the other a quarter of 
an inch and glue it fast. 

For the ends of the drum, cut out two disks 
of such diameter that they will extend over 
the cylinder a little when it is glued to them. 
Take care to have the cylinder centred on the 
disks; otherwise the drum will wabble. Have 
the circular ends pierced at the centfe, and 
over one of the holes centre the same kind of 
metal part that was used to suspend the first 
wheel described. Mount the wheel on a long, 
sharp needle passed through the drum as far 
as the metal support, as shown in Fig. 4. 

A wheel so constructed will rotate rapidly 
when carried to and fro at a slow walk, and 
will spin merrily when placed in front of the 
opening of a slightly raised or lowered win- 
dow. It can be put to as great a variety of 
uses as your ingenuity suggests. 


FIG.4 
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the pasteboard to form a | 





| 
no matter how tender your skin maybe, | 
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“Gee! Look’t what I did. Glad I didn’t get 
ny ink on the desk or book. I can get this | 
my hands easy enough with Goblin.” 


OBLIN is a regular fellow’s soap. 

It’s got the stuff in it that gives 
honest soap service. Composed of pure 
oriental oils, it has an added ingredient 
—a soft, flaky mineral of the texture 
and fineness of talcum powder. That’s 
why it works so effectively against all | 
forms of dirt, grease and stains. And | 





Goblin cannot hurt it. It’s so sooth- 
ing that it leaves your hands soft and 
smooth as well as thoroughly clean. 


OBLIN is a pure neutral soap, 
unbleached and 
free from artificial col- 
oring matter. It costs 
less, lasts longer, and 
lathers freely in any 
| kind of water. 


Your grocer sells Goblin; 
if not, fill out coupon and 
we'll send you a trial size 
cake free. 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Dept. P2, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
! 





Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
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RAHE SCHOOL, Dept. 2095 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- pase book on Stammering . 
and Stuttering, “Tts ause and Cure.”’ It tells 
w I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3300 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Il]. 8t., Indianapolis 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura alae. a fescineting £ fragrance. 
address Cuticura Labora‘ 3, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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AT THERMOPYL/ 
Cey Arthur Guiterman 


UOTH Persia’s ambassador, ‘‘Dare ye defy 
Q Great Xerxes, the Giorious One? 
© Spartan, the Median arrows will fly 

In clouds that will blot out the sun!” 


Leonidas balanced a javelin haft, 
Leonidas fingered the blade: 

“Then we shall fight in the shade,” he laughed; 
“Then we shall fight in the shade!” 
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UNUSED TOOLS 


‘«TT doesn’t look much like the old home as I 
if remember it,’ an elderly business man who 
had been visiting the haunts of his boyhood 
said to a friend. “The lawn isn’t cared for, most 
of the trees and shrubs are dead, and the garden 
that father took so much pride in is overgrown 
with burdocks and brambles. The orchard is grow 
ing old like the rest of us, but there’s fine fruit there 
still, though the trees need pruning But the sad- 
dest thing I saw was the old tool house. It’s falling 
to pieces, and the rusty tools hang there—unused. 
Sam has had all the equipment father ever had to 
make the place attractive, but he hasn’t used it.” 

Garden tools are not the only ones we can neg- 
lect. Not long ago a New York banker stopped his 
car at a farmhouse to ask his way. In the woman 
who came to the door he recognized Amelia Web- 
ster, an old schoolmate whom he remembered as 
having been the prettiest and brightest girl in the 
academy they had both attended. She was a faded, 
slatternly woman, and her house was ill-kept and 
unattractive. Her visitor reminded her that she 
had led her classes in history and literature and 
had even written creditable poetry. 

“TI never read anything now except the news- 
paper and not much of that,” she said dully. “‘Some- 
times the girls come to me with their sums and 
their hard questions, but I’m too rusty to help 
them much. The work round the house is more 
than I can tend to.” 

Amelia’s prettiness of face and sprightliness of 
mauner had disappeared—killed by sluggish in- 
difference. The knowledge and cultivation that 
her school course had given her might have been 
invaluable tc her as a mother, but she had never 
used them. Killed, too, was the imagination that 
had once made her little poems welcome at the 
office of the village paper, and that might have 
been a priceless resource in her maturer years. 
She was less attractive, less happy, less useful, 
than God had intended she should be. The tumble- 
down tool house with its array of unused, rusty 
tools—what is it but a symbol of unused faculties, 
of a shrunken and withered soul? 
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THE PINK TOPAZ 


T had been a wonderful evening. Jane, who 
I had sung old songs, had received more com- 

pliments than she had received before in the 
whole of her quiet life. Stella, who had been in 
the tableaux, had also received quite as many as 
were good for her. Tired, but too excited to go to 
bed, the cousins were talking it over. Suddenly 
Stella leaned forward. 

“Jane!” she cried. 

dane looked up, startled at her tone. 

“What is it, Stella? What’s the matter?” 

“Your pink topaz—have you taken it off? Where 
is it?” 

Jane put her hand to her throat. She was wear- 
ing an old-fashioned gown with a lace bertha and 
a bit of black velvet ribbon round her white throat. 
into the ribbon she had fastened her one treasure, 
the pink topaz set in seed pearls that had belonged 
to Great-Aunt Agatha. 

“Why, I must have taken it off!” she gasped. 
“Of course I must have; the pin never has been 
unclasped.”’ 

“Look in your cape,” Stella suggested. 

The two girls looked carefully; but it was not 
in the cape. They had not yet been upstairs; so it 
could not be there. They got Jane’s flash light and 
hunted down the path to the gate. It was all in vain. 

“We'll telephone the Archers’ the first thing in 
the morning. It just can’t be lost, Jane.” 


“Oh, I’m sure it can’t,” Jane replied firmly. 

The next day they looked everywhere all over 
again, and the Archers looked no less thoroughly. 
When the Oldhams, who had brought them home, 
had hunted all over their car, and all the boys of 
the village had explored the two yards, Jane gave 
up hope. Then she sat down and faced matters. 

The next day Stella came over. 

“Jane!” she exclaimed. “Have you found it?” 

“No,” Jane answered. “I’ve stopped looking 
for it.” 

Stella stared at her in perplexity. 

“I never saw anybody like you! You look as if 
it didn’t make any difference.” 

“It doesn’t,” Jane replied resolutely. “I’ve 
thought it all out. There are too many other splen- 
did things in the world. Millions of people have 
never had pink topazes in their lives. If they can 
be happy without them, I guess I can.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to be philosophical!” 

“IT am,” Jane answered firmly. 

Three months later she found her topaz in one 
of the pockets of her shoe bag where she had 
dropped it when she put her Oxfords away after 
she was dressed for the concert. She had not worn 
it that evening at all! With a curious expression 
she looked down at the lovely stone. 

“Welll” she exclaimed. “I’m glad to get you 
back—oh, I am! But I think that I’m glad still 
more to find that I could be just as happy without 
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PAMELA’S ALPHABET 
Scene—a Domestic Interior 

(Pamela’s father, in one armchair, is making a 
praiseworthy effort to absorb an article in a review 
on the Future of British Finance. In another arm- 
chair Pamela’s mother is doing some sort of mend- 
ing. Pamela herself, stretched upon the hearthrug, 
is reading aloud interesting extracts from a picture 
book 


+) 

Pamela (in a cheerful singsong)—A for Donkey; 
B for Dicky. 

Her father—What sort of dicky? 

Pamela (examining the illustration more 
closely)—All ugly black, bissect for his blue mouf. 

Her mother (instructively)—Not blue; yellow. 
And it’s a beak, not a mouth. 

Pamela—I calls it a mouf. He’s eating wiv it. 
(With increasing disfavor) A poor little worm he’s 
eating. Don’t like him; he’s cruel. (She turns the 
page hurriedly and continues) C for Pussy; D for 
Mick 

(This is the name of the family mongrel. That 
the picture represents an absolutely thoroughbred 
collie matters nothing to Pamela. She spends some 
time in admiring Mick, then rapidly sweeps over 
certain illustrations that fail to attract.) 

Pamela (stopping at the sight of a web-footed 
fowl triumphantly )—G for Quack-quack. 

Her father—Oh, come, Pamela, that’s not a 
quack-quack ; that’s a goose. It makes quite a dif- 
ferent noise. 

(Anticipating an immediate demand for a goose’s 
noise, he clears his throat nervously.) 

Pamela (with authority)—This one isn’t making 
any noise. It’s jus’ thinking. (Her father accepts 
the correction and swallows again.) H for Gee- 
gee. Stupid gee-gee. 

Her father—Why stupid? 

Pamela—’Cause its tail looks silly. 

Her father (glancing at the tail, which bears 
some resemblance to an osprey’s feather)—You’re 
right; it does. 

Her mother—I wonder whether it’s wrong to let 
children get accustomed to bad drawings? 

Her father—Pamela doesn’t get accustomed— 
she criticizes. If it weren’t for a silly tail here, a 
stupid face there, her critical faculty might lie for- 
ever dormant. 

Pamela (having turned over four or five pages 
with one grasp of the hand, as if determined to 
suppress the unsatisfactory horse)—R for Bunny. 

Her mother—No, dear, Rabbit. R for Rabbit. B 
for Bunny. 

Pamela (gently)—No; B is for Dicky. The ugly 
dicky wiv the blue mouf. 

Her father (rashly )}—The blackbird. 

Pamela (conscious of superior knowledge) — 
That isn’t its name. That’s what it looks like, all 
black ; but its name is Dicky. B for Dicky. 

Her father—Well, have it your own way. What 
does § stand for? 

Pamela (turning to the likeness of an elderly 
quadruped, with great assurance)—Baa-lamb. 

Her father—Sometimes we call baa-lambs sheep. 

Pamela—I don’t. 

Her father—You will when you grow older. 

Pamela—I won’t be any older, not for ever so 
long. Not till next birfday. (Pushing her book 
away and assuming an air of extreme infancy) 
Tired of reading. Want a piggyback, please! 

Her father (firmly taking up his review again)— 
Not just now. I’m busy with a picture book. 

(A reproachful silence falls upon the room.) 

Pamela (presently in a mournful chant)—A for 
Don-key. B for Dicky — 

The scene closes 
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A NAMELESS IRISH HERO 
‘ BRITISH regiment had been ordered to 


—Punch. 


advance and capture a little town on the 

Flanders front. With magnificent zest the 
Tommies advanced along the main road leading 
into the town. A few scattered groups of Germans 
opposed them, but they steadily gave way before 
the British and led them on to the immediate 
vicinity of the town. The British commander was 
on the point of ordering his men to make the final 
charge that would carry them into the main street 
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of the village when they heard some one shouting, 
“Back, back, sir! There’s a trap set for you!” 

Looking in the direction of the ery, the officer 
saw a man standing on the window sill of a house 
on the edge of the town. Even as the man shouted 
he leaped down from the window and started run- 
ning toward the British troops. 

Spit! spit! went the hidden machine guns, and 
the poor fellow pitched forward headlong, riddled 
with bullets. By a flank movement the British 
troops skirted the ambush and took the town from 
another point. When the fighting was over, the 
officer and his men looked for the man who had 
so pluckily saved them. 

Lying in the middle of the road was his body; 
he was a young, handsome Irishman. His identifi- 
cation disk was missing, however, and his papers 
had been taken from him. Plainly he had recently 
been a prisoner and confined in the room from 
which he had seen the preparations for ambush- 
ing the British troops. Reverently they buried the 
young hero, feeling that but for him scarcely a 
man of them would have survived. Though his 
name is not known, his deed will never be for- 
gotten by those whom he saved. 
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MATCHING WITS WITH A GRIZZLY 


HE cunning of an old bear that Mr. Enos A. 
Mills tells about in his book The Grizzly 
shows what a wily antagonist you will have 
against you if you ever try to match wits with 
old Ephraim. : 

After passing an hour or more without seeing 
the béar, says Mr. Mills, who was following a 
grizzly to study his behavior, I climbed a cliff, 
hoping to get a glimpse of him on some ridge 
ahead. I could see his line of tracks crossing a 
low ridge beyond and felt that he might still be 
an hour or so in the lead. But in descending the 
cliff I chanced to look back along my trail. Just 
at that moment the bear came out of the woods 
behind me. He was trailing me! 

I do not know how he discovered that I was fol- 
lowing him. He may have seen me or scented me. 
At any rate, instead of coming directly back and 
thus exposing himself he had very nearly carried 
out his well-planned surprise when I discovered 
him. I found out afterwards that, leaving his trail 
far ahead of me, he had turned and walked back 
in his own footprints for a distance. After tram- 
pling this stretch a number of times he had leaped 
into scrubby timber and made off on the side where 
his tracks did not show. 

After discovering him on my trail I went slowly 
along as if unaware of his presence. He followed 
within three hundred feet of me. When I stopped 
he stopped. He occasionally watched me from 
behind bushes, a tree or a boulder. 

I concluded to turn the tables on him. After 
crossing a ridge where I was for the moment out 
of his sight, I turned to the right and ran for nearly 
amile. Then, circling back into our old trail behind 
the bear, I traveled serenely along, imagining that 
he was far ahead. I was suddenly startled to see 
his shadow move from behind a boulder near the 
trail, only three hundred feet ahead of me! At 
the place where I had left the trail to circle behind 
him he had stopped and apparently guessed my 
movements, for, turning in his tracks, he had come 
a short distance back on the trail and lain down 
behind the boulder to wait for me. 

I went on a few steps after discovering him, and 
he moved to keep out of sight. I edged toward a 
tall spruce, which I planned to climb if he charged. 
Pausing by the spruce, I could see his silver-gray 
fur as he peered at me from behind the boulder. 
I concluded finally that it was best not to follow 
him farther. Going a short distance down among 
the trees, I built a rousing fire. Between it and 
the cliff I spent the night, satisfied that I had had 
adventure enough for ore outing. ; 
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A WONDERFUL IRRIGATION 
' MACHINE 


HE most remarkable irrigation machines in 
Mesopotamia, a writer in the English Country 
Life declares, are the paddle wheels for lifting 
water that are found on the Euphrates above Hit. 
They are made from the rough limbs of trees and 
are thirty feet or more in diameter. Round the 











circumference of each wheel are fastened earth- 
enware jars with their mouths all pointing in the 
same direction. The wheels revolve on wooden 
axles between brick piers, and they are built in 
sets; each wheel revolves independently of its 
neighbor but lifts the water into a common chan- 
nel. There are paddles also fixed upon the wheels. 

The current of the river, striking the paddles, 
turns the wheels and one by one raises the jars 
filled with water. When the jars reach the top they 
eiwnpty themselves into a channel and descend to be 
filled again. The small channels from the different 
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sets of wheels all lead into a main conduit that 
carries the water to the land, and, since the wheels 
are so high, there is a considerable fall, so that 
the water is distributed over a large area. The 
wheels revolve day and night, filling the air with 
their creaks and groans, but doing their work all 
the time. They wear out, of course, but the actual 
cost of running them is almost negligible. Who 
invented them no one knows, but they are very 
ancient. If Job, whose tomb is said to be in Hit, 
wandered along the banks of the Euphrates, he 
probably saw similar wheels at work. 
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THE POSTMAN WHO BUILT 
A PALACE 


ORTY-FOUR years ago, in the little French 
village of Hauteville, Ferdinand Cheval, the 
village postman, came upon a book filled with 

pictures of ancient castles, mosques and Indian 
palaces. As he turned the pages he was filled with 
a great longing to have a palace of his own, He 
was only a poor man, but, fired with his dream, he 
began to build. 

From the fields and from the sea he gathered 
large boulders and brightly colored pebbles and 
sea shells. Every week he saved a little money 
out of his wages with which to buy cement and 
lime. And with his wheelbarrow he traveled miles 
and miles, bringing his building material to his 








The right wing of the palace. This part shows 
the influence of East Indian .art 


quarter acre of ground in the village. He spent 
every spare hour at his palace. The neighbors 
laughed and jeered at him; but he kept on. The 
years slipped by. 

-When he passed his eightieth birthday recently 
he had finished his palace. He kept track of the 
hours of actual labor he had put into the work— 
sixty-five thousand of them, nine thousand days. 
Into the building he had put a thousand cubic 
yards of stonework and four thousand bags of 
cement and lime. On the average it is twenty-five 
feet in height. The east and west facades are 
eighty-five feet long, the north and south fagades, 
forty-five feet. It has bits in every style of archi- 
tecture from that of an Algerian square house to 
that of a Swiss chalet. Here is a tower copied from 
an ancient feudal castle, there a Roman pillar. 
But Cheval is satisfied. 

Cheval does not live in his palace but prefers his 
little square house behind it. Recently he erected 
two massive tombs in one of the main rooms of 
the palace, which were to serve as burial places 
for himself and his wife, but after he had made 
them, the authorities refused him a license to turn 
the building into a place of burial. 
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“LEAVE IT TO RED” 


ITH a beady-eyed Pekingese glowering at 

the world from the crook of his left arm, 

bell hop No. 11 stood at “attention.”’ The 
dog’s position was uncomfortable, and his dignity 
was outraged. In front-of the pair stood a lady guest 
in the unmistakable attitude of officer command- 
ing. Her whole person proclaimed the skill of an 
excellent modiste. 

“Are you quite sure I can trust him with you?” 
she urged inquisitorially. ‘“‘He must have some 
exercise — mustn’t muzzer’s pettikins? You’re 
quite sure I can trust him with you?” 

“Yes, sir—madam. He’ll be quite all right with 
me,’’ No. 11 assured her. 

“And you’ll be very, very careful of the motor 
cars?” 

“Yes’m,” replied the victim, promptly obeying a 
tip-promising inspiration to pat Fido’s silky head, 
whereat Fido pulled back his small skull, turtle- 
wise, simultaneously exhibiting two rows of tiny 
teeth. 

“And you will watch him carefully, and if he 
begins to shiver put him under your coat and bring 
him in at once?” 

“Certainly, ma’am,”’ agreed No. 11, with just the 
correct shading of expression to indicate an in- 
ward grief that such an interrogation should have 
been considered necessary. 

“Oh, well, I suppose I shall have to trust you 
with him!” And with an anxious sigh and a wafted 
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farewell kiss for unhappy Fido, madam stepped 
into the waiting elevator to be whisked upward to 
the orgy of afternoon tea. 

‘‘Here we go, pup!”’ observed No. 11, promptly 
dropping his precious charge to the floor and mak 
ing for the revolving doors. ‘““Walk, darn you!” 

Bell hop No. 11, since he left school, has been 
finding life just one uniform after another. So far 
as outward appearances go, the neat blue of the 
hotel service “isn’t so rotten at that.” For a while 
he brightened its general effect by wearing three 
gay bits of ribbon across his left breast. Then he 
took them off and put them away 

“Too many fool questions,” was his explanation. 

Less than three years ago, and for some time 
before that, he had been wearing khaki instead of 
blue. The khaki as a general thing was «disgrace- 
fully mud-spattered, and here and there—more 
particularly on the shoulders, back and arms— 
touched up with dull iron-red blotches. About that 
time it had been Corp. Red McGuire’s task to 
bring in under varying conditions shattered or 
shell-shocked men, whose uniforms, after they 
had been to the cleaner’s, would have been recog- 
nizable as bearing a resemblance to his own. 

There was one extra busy day. Red had not 
slept for thirty-six hours or eaten for twenty-four. 
The enemy artillery had found the range to a 
nicety. The mutilated wreck that he had managed 
to get on his back, hunter fashion, had suddenly 
developed a delirium in which he imagined that 
the man laboriously packing him toward first aid 
was a Boche seeking honor by bringing in a British 
officer. Under this misapprehension the officer 
was moved to toy none too tenderly with his res- 
cuer’s throat. 

“Think Red’ll make it?” casually inquired a 
crushed-leg sojourner in a shell hole of a comrade 
with his right arm missing. The predicament of 
Corp. McGuire was something of a diversion. To- 
gether they watched his panting progress with 
languid interest. He of the vanished arm even saw 
in it a sporting proposition. 

“Sure he’ll make it,” he responded, “Go you ten 
francs on it!” . 

The military medal that more recently the win- 
ner has found provocative of “fool questions” 
attests that the bet would have been a safe one. 

There was another time—four, perhaps five, 
months later —when a Canadian machine-gun 
outfit, surrounded, out of fodder for their pet 
sprinkler, cold, hungry and forgotten, found it 
essential that their position and condition be re- 
ported immediately to certain higher powers. 

“Think Red’ll make it?” asked one of the ma- 
rooned warriors, impersonally curious, as Corp. 
McGuire slipped away. His course was shaped 
over what no sensible person would have described 
as safe ground. 

The sergeant spat copiously. 

“Make it? Sure he will!” he declared with per- 
fect serenity. ‘Trust old Red! We should worry!” 

It was after that little jaunt that Corp. McGuire 
was recommended for the D.C. M 
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A trio of grinning confreres watched bell hop 
No. 11 go through the revolving doors with a dis- 
consolate Pekingese walking behind him. 

“Get on to the new nurse girl the pup’s got!” 
chortled one of them gleefully. 

“Are you quite sure I can trust him with you?” 
chuckled his two other comrades with mock solic- 
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WHEN THE BISHOP CALLED 


HILE Mr. Herbert Hoover was living in 

China a visiting bishop of the English 

Church came to call upon Mrs. Hoover. 
His arrival was announced in comprehensible but 
rather startling fashion by the “China boy’? who 
had admitted the right reverend gentleman. With 
a bland Chinese smile he stood on the threshold 
of the drawing-room and said simply: 

“The number one topside foreign devil joss man 
makee come.” 

It was no foreign boy, but a native New England 
helper of a kind and quality no longer to be found, 
that once gave her employer and a visiting clergy- 
man of distinction a difficult moment. He, too, was 
a bishop; and the admirable Mary Ann, though 
somewhat deaf, had elicited the fact by question- 
ing the impatient man while he stood dripping on 
the doorstep, for it was raining hard. But to Mary 
Ann “bishop”—she caught the word only—had 
anything but a churchly connotation ; and she has- 
tened to her mistress without so much as inviting 
him to enter. She did not, however, quite shut the 
door in his face, and as the downpour was momen- 
tarily becoming more terrific he presently followed 
her, uninvited and unobserved, into the hall. The 
door into the living room was open, and he heard 
the lady’s voice: 

“Show the poor man in, anyway, Mary Ann; it’s 
raining cats and dogs. We can’t leave him out in 
the wet, and he probably doesn’t belong to that 
family at all. There are plenty of other Bishops in 
the world. At least let him come in and explain 
himself.” 

“Not if I know it, and us women alone in the 
house,” said the voice of Mary Ann firmly. “There 
may be other Bishops in the world, for all I know; 
but all the Bishops in this part of the country are 
Bishops from Dogtown, and they’re no sort of 
folks for decent people to have dealings with. 
There’s two sorts of ’em, and I don’t know which 
'S worst; there’s tough Bishops that drink and 
beat their wives and rob henroosts; and there’s 
Slick and sly and slippery Bishops that whine and 
beg and sneak things when you ain’t lookin’ and 
have starvin’ children they collect food and clothes 
for. Umph! They stuff the food themselves and 
pawn the clothes for whiskey. I know ’em! You 
let me send that Bishop about his business.” 
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The lady hesitated. “I don’t like to in this 
weather. Which sort does he seem to be, Mary 
Ann? Tough or sly?” 

“Both,” responded Mary Ann promptly. “And 
I won’t answer for what he’ll get out of you once 
he gets his ugly great foot inside the door.” 

“I’m afraid,” interposed the bishop gently, “he’s 
got it inside already and his ugly great self along 
with it. It was so very wet outside! But I am really 
not a Bishop from Dogtown, madam; I am the 
Bishop of Blank.” 

The lady was not hard to convince, despite the 
temporarily unimpressive aspect of her soaked 
and bedraggled visitor; but while she was yet 
apologizing Mary Ann, suspicion in her eye, 
flounced off to the dining room with dark mutter- 
ings about the silver. To her all Bishops looked 
alike, and none were to be trusted. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


O animals like music? The effect of it on 
D various wild creatures, says the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger, was recently studied at the 
London Zodlogical Gardens. For most of the tests 
a violinist supplied the music. 

Whether tarantulas listened or did not listen 
could not be determined ; they remained unmoved 
and sulky. Not so the scorpions ; after a few notes, 
they became agitated and writhed and danced 
tumultuously; their excitement increased with 
every crescendo and decreased with every dimin- 
uendo. 

In the reptile cages the effect was more marked. 
The monster lizard listened and swayed ; the black 
snakes were attentive and started up and hissed. 
A boa crept as close as possible to the instrument 
and seemed enraptured. Of all the snakes the 
cobra is said to be the most susceptible to music; 
the specimen at the Zoo did not belie the reputa- 
tion of its kind. On hearing the violin it raised it- 
self on its tail in the traditional attitude, spread 
its hood and swayed gently to and fro. 

The polar bear stood up at the front of its cage 
to listen and showed much pleasure. The wolves 
snarled and cowered in fear, with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Their hair bristled, and their 
bodies quivered with fright. The foxes and jackals 
acted in the same way. 

The elephant did not care for the music; on the 
contrary it trumpeted and snorted with rage. Some 
of the monkeys listened eagerly, with nods and 
gestures of appreciation; others scowled and 
turned away in disgust. 

After the violinist, players on the piccolo and the 
flute performed. As a rule, the shrill notes of the 
piccolo annoyed, frightened or enraged the ani- 
mals, whereas the softer tones of the flute soothed 
and pleased them. 
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*MONEY FROM A PECAN TREE 


PECAN tree owned by a resident of San 
Saba, Texas, is thought to hold the record 
for annual revenue from pecan trees. 

It has been producing big, soft-shell pecan nuts 
for many years, perhaps fifty or more, and the 
annual crop brings from two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred dollars. As far back as the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis this tree was famous. All of its 
crop that year was sold in St. Louis for forty cents 
@ pound after the nuts had been awarded first 
prize for size and quality. The annual yield of the 
tree ranges from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
pounds. 

Although people do not know exactly how old 
the tree is, says a dispatch to the Boston Globe, 
they do know that it was bearing nuts when the 
first white settlers came. 

Pecan trees begin to bear at from five to eight 
years of age, depending somewhat on the soil and 
the climate. The pecan crop of Texas for 1919 had 
@ sale value of three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, most of the pecans growing without 
any cultivation. 
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JAPANESE ENGLISH 


F the eagerness of the Japanese to learn 
English Mrs. DeBurgh Daly in An Irish- 
woman in China gives an amusing account. 

She declares that they will pounce on you at rail- 
way stations and on steamers and insist on talk- 
ing with you in order to practice the new tongue. 

Sometimes, she says, the questions they ask are 
odd enough. A Japanese clerk accosted a tall, 
dark missionary in these words: “Sir, or madam, 
as the case may be, what is your name?” And I 
have been told that a placard was exhibited on a 
little Japanese house, setting forth that “English 
is taught here up to G.’”’ The house coolie at the 
hotel said to me, with a polite bow, “Will you have 
some hot?” I discovered that he meant to ask 
‘whether I wished the steam heat to be turned on! 
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NATURE WOULD INSTRUCT HIM 


HE new British ambassador at Washington, 

Sir Auckland Geddes, has a story that he 

likes to tell about seasickness. 

There are numerous remedies for seasickness, 
he says. Some advise cotton in the ears; others 
recommend smoked glasses; fasting has its ad- 
vantages as well; but for my part I incline to the 
view of the old skipper in the anecdote. 

“O captain,” moaned a lady passenger, “my 
husband is frightfully seasick! Can you tell him 
what to do?” 

“It ain’t necessary to tell him, ma’am,” said the 
old skipper gruffly ; ‘‘he’ll do it.” 
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Bird Lovers—One and All 
BOYS ANDGIRLS, fathersand mothers, here’s good 
news. Another big edition of Volume 42 of the world- 
famous Cypress Pocket Library— 


**Good Bungalows for Good Birds”’ 
is ready for distribution! FREE! Now, all you bird lovers can get busy build- 
ing new homes for our little friends—with 


a Rent Free for Good Birds 
provided you act promptly and send TODAY for your copy of this great 284- 
Page book. But you'll have to make sure about it. The edition is limited. 


This is What You Get in Cypress Volume 42: 

284 pages of authoritative Bird-Lore—both practical and sentimental. (Very 
practical and healthily sentimental.) 
Also big double supplement with 20 beautiful ORIGINAL 
and correct designs of bird houses, all made by artists who 
\\ know what birds want, and love them; 20 full-size working 

plans with complete ifications; extra art supplement in 
Ih. 5 colors—12 x 29 inches; 3 traits of Audubon in colors, 
_ suitable for framing, also pictures of his home and of 

NO) the statue erected to his memory; pictures of 5 birds 
in natural colors and 180 correct pen portraits of 
other birds, with their calls. 

™ Happy hours ahead of § get busy and send for 

fond Volume 42. But otal ne wel may be out of luck! 

, The edition is limited, somake sureof YOURS. Write 
| TODAY. (A post card will do.) 


4 Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
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When going in for 
handball, basket-ball or 
indoor track — eat 
the foods that do the most 
good for mind and muscle. 





rape-Nuts 


is used so frequently on college train- 


ing tables that it recommends itself 
to everyone who wants to get ahead 


Youll like the taste and Grape:Nuts will benefit you 
“There's a Reason” 








PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF 


You May Test The New Companion 
THREE MONTHS Before Deciding 


Sec confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet 
your highest expectations that we are 
willing to make you the following offer: 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine you select is not 
perfectly satisfactory in every particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months we will Refund 
Your Money and take back the machine at our expense. 
We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, electric 
and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all 
freight charges, and sell at a very low price. ipments made 
‘om four convenient shipping stations in Eastern, Central and 
Western ions. * 


Be sure to gett OUR LIBERAL OFFER and ATTRACTIVE TERMS be- 
fore purchasing a new sewing machine. A postal-card request brings our 
illustrated booklet and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 


When Life Was. Young 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


A special limited 
edition of “Old 
Squire’’ stories, 
by that best be 
loved of Compan 
ion writers, C. A. 
Stephens, has 
been printed 
exclusively for 
Companion 
““folks.’’ This 
volume, enti- 
tled When Life 
Was Young, 
contains thirty 
of the author’s 
inimitable tales 
of life on the 
Old Squire’s 
farm, and de- 
scribes in 
detail, and with 
many fresh inci- 
dents, that hearty, 
merry, whole- 
some home life at the old farm in Maine that for a number 
of years has been such an interesting feature of The Youth’s 
Companion’s story department. 
The Book contains 420 pages in all, with six full-page illustrations, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. The Book is published only by Perry Mason 
Company and cannot be obtained in any bookstore. While it is valued 


at $2.00, no copies will be sold. It is reserved exclusively for Companion 
subscribers as explained in our Offer 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
* scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of 
When Life Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid. 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
ie AN AMEE AA Ma 


By the Author of Pollyanna, Oh, Money! Money! etc. 


Mary Narte. "lien 
**Father calls me Mary. 


Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me 
Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. 
I’m thirteen years old, 
and I’m a crosscurrent 
and a contradiction.’’ 


But Mary Marie, the 
heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than 
ce 

a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction’; she is 
the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has 
brightened American lit- 
erature for many years. 
When the story opens her 
father and mother have just 
separated, and Mary Marie 
is to spend six months alter- 
nately with each parent. 




















The story then develops as the austere father is softened and comes to prefer 
the name of Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point of 
calling her daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 


OUR OFFER. Sen4 vs $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 


‘ * scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you 8 
copy of Mary Marie, sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 net. 
NOTE The Book is given only to our Present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken for the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON; MASS. 
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HE stamps of Palestine, described recently in 

these pages, —the E. E. F. labels overprinted 
with Palestine in Arabic, English and Hebrew,— 
continue to interest collectors, partly because so 
many errors have been discovered in the sur- 
charges, and partly because the series has been 
supplemented east of the Jordan by a new issue. 

The E. E. F. (Egyptian Expeditionary Force) 
stamps, it will be remembered, are those that were 
in use in Palestine while the British military au- 
thorities were in charge. A few months ago a civil 
form of government was organized, by which the 
trilingual overprinted stamps were put into use in 
place of the unsurcharged E. E. F. labels. Since 
then collectors have discovered some thirty mis- 
takes, of which the less important are broken or 
misplaced letters, or dots missing from the letter 
“i.” They have found errors in all three of the over- 
printed inscriptions and in most of the denomina- 
tions. On one stamp, the 3-millijme value, the 
English surcharge was spelled ‘‘Pallstine.” 

The East-of-the-Jordan series has been placed 
in use at Es Salt and the surrounding district. Es 
Salt was mentioned often during Gen. Allenby’s 
victorious campaign; now a post office has been 
established there under civil administration. The 
stamps in use are those of the E. E. F., surcharged 
in black with an Arabic inscription meaning “East 
of the Jordan.” At this writing only the 2-millisme 
and 5-millisme denominations have reached the 
hands of collectors, but it is understood that the 
other E. E. F. values will be similarly treated. 
Meanwhile, philatelists expect to learn at any time 
that the trilingual Palestine set has been displaced 
by a permanent issue with illustrations that will 
include Biblical scenes. 


HARITY stamps have been issued as one 

means of raising money to help sufferers from 
the great famine that now exists in China. The 
current 2, 4 and 6-cent 
stamps of China have been 
overprinted, respectively, 
“1 ct.,”? “3 cts.” and “6 cts.” 
The 2-cent stamp continues 
tosell for two cents, but pays 
only a cent’s worth of post- 
age; the 4-cent sells for four 
cents, but is worth only three 
cents in postal value; the 
6-cent still sells for six 
cents, but pays postage only 
to the amount of five cents. Thus on each of the 
om the government gains one cent for famine 
relief. 

The use of the surcharged labels is not obliga- 
tory upon the people of China, since current stamps 
not so overprinted are usable. The famine series 
was distributed on December 1, 1920, and will be 
retired on November 30, 1921. The stamps are good 
for international as well as for domestic postage. 


APAN is building a shrine—the Meiji Shrine— 

and a stadium and athletic field near Tokyo and 
has raised the money for it by issuing a special 
series of two stamps in memory of the emperor 
for whose reign the shrine is named. The stamps 
are 144-sen dull violet, 
and 3-sen rose. The 
story behind them is 
briefly this: 

When Mutsuhito 
became Emperor of 
Japan in 1868, he chose 
for the title of his reign 
Meiji, which means - 
enlightenment, or en- 
lightened peace.In1915 
Japan began to build 
the Meiji Shrine; that 
is, the Japanese people began to build it, for thou. 
sands of young men contributed muscle as well 
as money and carried thousands of pieces of 
Japanese cypress timber to the spot. It is esti- 
mated that thus far $20,000,000 has been collected 
and spent on the project. The athletic field is to be 
the largest in the empire, and the Meiji Shrine will 
be a centre of activity for Japanese young men. 

Last November the building of the shrine was so 
far advanced that a festival was held there. It was 
in connection with the festivities that the two new 
stamps were issued. They have just begun te 
arrive in America; they cannot be used for pre- 
paying international postage. News of stamps 
issued only for domestic use is often delayed sur- 
prisingly long. 











PECIAL stamps for the Baltic port of Memei 
have made their appearance, and to the great 
surprise of collectors they are the current stamps 
of France overprinted with an inscription that 
includes two heavy, short black lines, the word 
Memel, and new values expressed in terms of 
German currency, pfennigs and marks. It is a 
plebiscite issue. gut 
UNGARY has issued a new series of aéro- 
post stamps for use on mail transported by 
aéroplane from Budapest to Vienna and other 
cities. They are the 10-krone value that Hungary 
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issued in 1916-18, which shows the parliament 
house, surcharged to provide three new denomina- 
tions—3-krone on 10-krone violet-brown and violet ; 
8-krone on the same stamp; and 12-krone on the 
same stamp. The three overprints are respec- 
tively in green, red and blue. 


HE Swiss confederation has twenty-two can- 

tons; every year about Christmas time several 
of them are honored by the Swiss government by 
having special charity stamps issued with canton 
inscriptions. The stamps are known as Pro 
Juventute sets,—that is, ‘For the Children,’”’—for 
the money obtained through the sale of them is 
used to eliminate tuberculosis among the boys and 
girls of Switzerland. In 1912 the Pro Juventute 
labels were printed and sold privately and, like 
the Red-Cross seals that appear annually in the 
United States, had no postal value. The sale in 
that year brought nearly $25,000 into the “white 


- plague fund.” The following year the Swiss Society 


of Public Utility, which circulated the stamps, pre- 
vailed upon the government to issue a Pro Juven- 
tute stamp that should be good for postage. The 
plan met with such instant popularity that the 
government has since continued the practice. The 
1918 series brought nearly $63,000 into the treasury 
of the society, and the 1919 set approximately 
$90,000. The last Christmas season another set was 
placed in use: 7%4-centime gray and red with the 
arms of the canton of Schwyz; 10-centime red, blue 
and black with the shield of Zurich as the design; 
and 15-centime violet, red and blue with the arms 
of the canton of Tessin. They will remain available 
until April 30. They are good for postage only 
within Switzerland and by special arrangement 
with the postal officials concerned to Denmark, 
Italy, Hungary and Portugal. 

When the Swiss people buy the stamps they are 
obliged to pay five centimes more than the face 
value. Of the extra charge the philanthropic society 
receives four and one half centimes, and the gov- 
ernment a half centime, which goes to pay the 
extra cost of printing the stamps. The society uses 
the money not only to drive out disease but to re- 
lieve distress generally among youths and some- 
times among mothers. 


4 b= new name that France has given to the 
former German colony of Togoland is Haute- 
Volta. France has a colony called Upper Senegal 
and Niger. It took the current pictorial series of 
that province, overprinted them with the new 
name of Togoland and put them in use there. In 
time those provisionals will be withdrawn and 
Haute-Volta will have stamps of its own, but 
meanwhile the provisionals will take the place of 
the occupation stamps issued when French forces 
entered the colony during the Great War, 


ee? 
A TALE OF A POUND OF SILK 


ILK that comes from abroad sometimes has 

a@ surprising way of changing weight. It is 

interesting to consider one consignment that 
came from Japan. A leading chemical journal of 
the country vouches for the truth of the figures 
and, for the sake of simplicity, takes one pound 
as the standard in describing the change. It must 
be remembered that what was true of the one 
pound was true of the whole consignment. 

The raw silk weighed sixteen ounces to the pound 
when it arrived. After it was washed and dried it 
weighed twelve ounces. The Wily Japanese! we 
say. Yes; but wait. The twelve-ounce pound was 
passed through a bath of bichloride of tin and then 
through a bath of sodium phosphate. Those baths 
were repeated alternately a number of times, and 
then the silk was placed in a bath of aluminium 
sulphate. Back it went to the tin and phosphate 
baths, and the swollen fibres were charged with 
more “loading.” Then it was treated to a bath of 
Silicate of sodium. After that it was dyed a rich 
black with logwood, which added a little more 
weight. Finally it was oiled in order to give it 
lustre. The result was ninety-six ounces of beau- 
tiful black “silk,”? of which twelve ounces were 
real silk and eighty-four ounces were loading. 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT FROM 
THE TOOL CHEST 


fe HE ordinary handsaw, says the Argonaut, 
has recently appeared as a musical instru- 
ment. One of the leading novelties of a New 
York musical review is a musical carpenter, who 
uses his saw as a violin. After long experiment 
and untiring practice, this man has succeeded in 
getting very agreeable music from the tool. 

He holds the saw handle between his legs, holds 
the tip of the saw in one hand and works the usual 
violin bow with the other. The vibrating steel 
blade emits soft, appealing notes, the pitch of 
which is varied by changing the curvature of the 
blade. All sorts of queer effects can be got by 
adept manipulation of the blade. Sometimes the 
music resembles the h voice; again it has 
the weird wail of the Hawaiian ukulele. 
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the skin —~ 


Don’t forego the pleasure of outdoor 
life because the sun and wind coarsen 
androughen your skin. The regular use 
of Resinol Soapand Ointment is almost 
sure to offset these effects. Resinol 
Soap rids the pores of dust and oil, and 
Resinol Ointment soothes the chapped 
and roughened skin. 


Sold by all druggists 


Resinol 


























—amd they like 
the new size of 


The Companton 


From an Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you on 
the more snappy appearance of 
The Youth’s Companion in its 
new make-up. I also want to 
congratulate you on the high 
quality of your editorial com- 
ments on current questions. I 
know of nothing better that is 
issued in the boiled-down-to- 
the-point way, than your discus- 
sions on these questions from 
week to week. 


From a Reader: 
We always enjoy everything in 
The Youth’s Companion and 
would greatly miss it if it ceased 
to come. The new size does 
seem more easily handled. 


From a Prominent 
Manufacturer: 


And, by the way, I like the 
new form of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, and realize that this costs 
more money . . . but it is a 
good investment. We like it. 

















THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is Po a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and _ $3.60 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the Peper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in ever 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











PAIN IN THE ABDOMEN 


OLIC, or pain in the abdomen, popularly 
C called stomachache, is a blessing. The per- 

son who suffers the acute pain of appendicitis 
or of renal or gallstone colic might question this 
assertion; but he must not forget what help it 
gives to the doctor who is called to relieve the 
pain in determining what is the trouble. In appen- 
dicitis the pain is great; it usually becomes acute 
when anyone presses the abdomen on the right 
side below the middle. When the pain subsides 
slowly it indicates that the inflammation is re- 
duced, but when it stops suddenly it often indicates 
that gangrene has set in. 

Imagine a perpendicular line drawn through 
the middle of the abdomen from top to bottom. 
Pain in the upper part of that line indicates trou- 
ble in the stomach; pain in the middle indicates 
trouble in the small intestine, and pain at the 
bottom indicates trouble either in the large intes- 
tine or in the bladder. 

The upper part of the abdomen or pit of the 
stomach is the seat of pain in so many ailments 
that, unless other more distinctive signs are 
present, it is of small value as a guiding symptom; 
it merely means that there is something wrong. 

Renal colic makes itself felt mainly on the right 
or the left side of the abdomen just below the ribs; 
the colic of gallstones is usually situated in the 
centre or a little above and to the right—a spot 
in which the pain of ulcer of the stomach also 
frequently shows itself. 

Sometimes the patient feels a definite pain in 
the abdomen when nothing is wrong with the ab- 
dominal organs. For example, a patient with loco- 
motor ataxia or Pott’s disease of the spine often 
feels a dull ache in the abdomen, and a patient 
with pneumonia, especially if he is a child, may 
sometimes feel much pain there. Sometimes a man 
with heart disease feels the pain in his abdomen 
instead of in his chest; and eyestrain not infre- 
quently excites paroxysms of “stomachache,” 
which disappear promptly if the sufferer is given 
proper glasses. Moreover, some people have more 
or less abdominal pain whenever they are ex- 
hausted either mentally or physically. 
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ADVENTURES 


ERHAPS it was because the dessert was 
P stewed apricots, which Nora did not like. At 

any rate, she suddenly felt that she had 
reached the limit; she could not endure it another 
day—the boarding-house table with its cheap 
dishes, old Mrs. Mannix with the mole on her chin, 
the young man with the hair like molasses candy, 
the girl who flirted with him, any other of her 
fellow boarders, or anything else in her life. She 
flew up to her room and locked the door. Then 
she buried her face in the pillow and sobbed. 

Presently Nora arose and sat huddled up for- 
lornly at her window. The yard below was full of 
late summer weeds, which suddenly brought back 
to her an old memory. It was when she was eight 
years old, and something terrible had happened. 
They called it a panic. Then Nora did not know 
what a panic was,—she had a dim idea that it was 
something like a dragon,—but she knew that it 
was something dreadful, for her mother had cried, 
and they had not been able to go to the seashore 
that summer. 

And then Uncle Alec had come to visit them. Nora 
had heard her mother sob out to him, “Poor little 
Nora, shut up in the city all summer —” And then 
she had heard Uncle Alec’s sharp response, “Non- 
sense, Celia! She won’t be poor little Nora unless 
you make her so. I’ll take her on a vacation.” 

Nora had waited breathlessly for the usual pre- 
monitory signs of vacation, bringing down trunks 
and taking out clothing. Nothing had happened. 
But the next morning Uncle Alec had said, “Nora, 
I’m going on a journey. Want to go?” 

Did she want to go! Nora sprang up, quivering 
with excitement. And then Uncle Alec had just 
led the way into the back yard! 

“This isn’t a journey!” Nora had cried. 

“That all depends on whether you have on your 
magic glasses-or not,’’ Uncle Alec had answered. 
“I can see a wonderful world. I saw Cesar a 


moment ago; he is dressed in orange and black 
and lives in a silver palace. Can you find him?’ 

Nora found him right away; he was a big yellow- 
and-black spider. Afterwards she had found a 
fuzzy yellow caterpillar named Tizzy (Uncle Alec 
seemed to know all their names) and a company 
of brown soldiers that lived under a brick, and 
hosts of other folk. Uncle Alec told her their names 
and how they lived, and together for two wonder- 
ful weeks they had gone exploring in the world 
of little people. And when Uncle Alec had to go 
away, she had swallowed very hard but had not 
cried a bit. Uncle Alee gave her two gifts for 
good-by, a gold ring with a blue stone and a 
“magic” secret. The magic secret was, You can 
always have adventures if you keep your eyes 
open. 

The huddled little heap that Nora had let her- 
self become suddenly straightened. How could 
she have forgotten for so long? As if people—any 
people in the world, even old ladies with moles on 
their chins—were not as interesting as ants and 
spiders! 

“Nora Wood, you wash your face and then go 
out and use your eyes,” she cried, “and don’t you 
dare come back to this room till you’ve found 
something worth while!”’ 


os 
THE FIRST TAG DAY 


NTEM, acurious custom long ago allowed 
M« lapse, used to be an institution at the 

great public school of Eton in England. In 
his reminiscences, Mr. Montagu Williams gives us 
a description of it. 

Montem took place once every three years. It 
was originally founded for the benefit of any col- 
lege student who in his last year attained the high- 
est place in the school, but who, by reason of no 
vacancy’s occurring in time, had-not the luck to 
be sent up to King’s College, Cambridge. All the 
money that was taken, under the peculiar name 
of “salt,” passed into his pockets on the day that 
he left and was supposed to go a long way toward 
paying his expenses at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The amount collected was sometimes one 
thousand or even twelve hundred pounds. 

There was a certain number of sixth-form, or 
upper-division, boys who wore fancy dresses and 
acted as salt bearers. They carried large silken 
bags into which they put the money collected from 
visitors and passers-by. The donors received in 
return for their contributions little pieces of blue 
paper on which was inscribed the motto for the 
montem of that particular year. The motto for 
the last montem was pro more et monte. 

Royalty itself was not free from the tax. Two 
salt bearers were stationed at Windsor Bridge, 
and when the queen drove down the hill—and she 
never missed a montem—the elder of the two 
stepped forward, stopped the carriage and, taking 
off his hat with the words, “Salt, Your Majesty, 
salt,” placed under contribution the highest and 
noblest lady of the land. 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE VALLEYS 


N some parts of the Black Forest, writes Mrs. 
[ines Sidgwick in her book Home Life in 
Germany, every valley has its own costume, so 
that you know where a man lives by the clothes 
he wears. 

There is a valley where all the girls are pretty, 
and on festive occasions or for church they wear 
charming, transparent black caps with wings to 
them. There is another valley where the men are 
big-boned and black-a-vised, with square, shaven 
chins and spare bodies, rather like the English 
legal type; and they go to church in scarlet 
breeches, long black velvet coats and black three- 
— hats. Their women-folk wear gay-colored 
sKirts and mushroom hats loaded with heavy pom- 
pons. In Cassel there are very curious costumes 
to be seen still on high days and holidays; from 
Berlin people go to the Spreewald to see the Wend- 
ish peasants; and in Bavaria there is still some 
color and variety of costume. But everywhere you 
hear that these costumes are dying out. The new 
generation does not care to label itself. 
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TOO GOOD A CHANCE TO LOSE 


HE French chancellor, Henri Frangois 
d’Aguesseau, to whom his native country 
owes much for his enduring improvements 
in its legal conditions, never would come to a de- 
cision without at first minutely examining and 
questioning everything bearing upon the matter. 
His son, who was also a lawyer, was exactly the 
opposite, and, moreover, paid no attention to his 
father’s excellent example. 

One day, during a heated argument between the 
two, the young man, who expected to give his 
father a sharp thrust, said sarcastically, “My dear 
father, you know everything but decide about 
nothing.” 

“And you, my son, know nothing but decide 
about everything,” was the quick reply. 

es 
THE HIGH COST OF ADVANCING 
SEE that you’ve marked gasoline up another 
cent,” said the motorist. 
the keeper of the station. “That is simply to pay 
for the enormous amount of chalk we’ve had to 


PRICES 
‘ | 
“That isn’t exactly for gasoline,” replied 
use in marking up the price heretofore.” 
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BE AN 


ELECTRICAL 


Earn$65 to$200 aWeek 
Electrical Experts earn $65 to $200 
a week. I can train you in a few 


months, right in your own home, for 
one of these splendid positions. 


A Real Training 


I am Chief Engineer of the great Chicago 
Engineering Works, and know exactly the kind 
of modern, up-to-date Electrical training a man 
—_ to hold the best positions at the highest 
salaries. 


Success Guaranteed 
I have trained hundreds of Electrical Ex- 
perts, and I give every Student a guarantee 


bond, to return every penny of tuition if he is 
not satisfied. 


Free Electrical Outfit 


A fine Electrical Outfit of tools, instruments 
and materials is furnished each Student FREE. 
You do practical work at home. 
Write Me To-day 
Send for my Electrical Book and Proof Les- 
sons—both sent FREE. Do it NOW. 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


Dept. 832 1916 Sunnyside Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans Mentholated Cough Drops make 
life worth living. Just the necessary menthol to 
make breathing easy. ere is no ingredient 
so gen used by nose and throat specialists 
as menthol. Deans are as fully ded 
as a prescription. Instant relief from irritation 
and coughing. 

Deans is the first mentholated cough drop. Sure, 
safe and very pleasant. Keep olen in et 
or handbag. ld everywhere. 








MENTHOLATED 


CoucHDrops 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 








MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 


—PEANUTS— 


Send $1.00 for 4 Ibs. or $2.25 for 10 Ibs. large Virginia Peanuts 
delivered by mail. Finest for roasting, salting, or candy. 
k of recipes free. PINNER & CO., SUFFOLK, VA. 
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“WELL, YOU’RE HELPING SOME!” 
Painted by G. J. Perrett for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





